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EDITOR’S 


This issue begins with a symposium 
on alcoholism, for which we are great- 
ly indebted to the SSSP Committee on 
Alcoholism and to our Consulting Edi- 
tors, Harold Demone, Jr., David J. 
Pittman, and Austin L. Porterfield. 

In “Social Organization and Alco- 





PREFACE 


holism” Harrison M. Trice and David 
J. Pittman summarize and evaluate 
more than 60 publications. These are 
classified as follows: the theoretical 
frame of reference, anthropological 
studies, ethnic and religious status, 
role of the family, drinking groups 
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and alcoholic sub-cultures, and social 
class influences. Although this re- 
search is vigorous and increasingly 
sophisticated, we need more general 
hypotheses based upon the accumula- 
tion of studies and tested on adequate 
samples. 


“The Skid Road ‘Wino’” by W. 
Jack Peterson and Milton A. Maxwell 
first distinguishes the wino from other 
Skid Row types and then describes 
the wino way of life: the drinking 
patterns, group structure, mores, 
tabus, and relationships with other 
groups. Far from being isolates, 
winos participate in a sub-society 
which provides emotional support and 
mutual aid in meeeting the problems 
of survival. 


To understand either deviant or 
conforming behavior one must ob- 
serve the socialization process. This 
is the approach of E. Jackson Baur 
and Marston M. McCluggage in 
“Drinking Patterns of Kansas High 
School Students.” While relatively 
few students drink regularly, most of 
the drinking which does occur is 
learned from, sanctioned and con- 
trolled by parents and peer groups. 
The small proportion who drink reg- 
ularly or to excess are often caught in 
a conflict between family and peer 
group norms. 


In “Ecological Correlates of Alco- 
holism” Austin L. Porterfield tantalizes 
us with comparisons of 48 states and 
64 cities. After acknowledging with 
commendable candor the pitfalls of 
ecological correlations, he sets forth 
his findings as challenges to further 
research. Alcoholism is _ positively 
correlated with socioeconomic status, 
manufacturing, suicide, cirrhosis of 
the liver, and lung cancer; and is neg- 
atively correlated with the homicide 
rate. 


The symposium papers are followed 
by two on other topics. In “Static 


and Dynamic Models in Social Dis- 
organization Theory” S. Kirson Wein- 
berg wrestles manfully with some of 
the most fundamental and most re- 
fractory theoretical problems in this 
field. He castigates the static ap- 
proach to social organization with its 
emphasis on order, continuity, sym- 
metry, and timeless consensus. Cross- 
cultural data refute the claim that 
social disorganization inevitably fol- 
lows such urban phenomena as cul- 
tural complexity, rapid social change, 
mobility, and impersonal social rela- 
tions. Changing urban society, he 
avers, is effectively organized when 
the participating individuals know 
how to handle the problems of social 
change and are motivated to put their 
skills to use. 


In our last paper, “The Marital 
History of Former Problem Children,” 
Lee N. Robins and Patricia O'Neal 
ingeniously compare, after 30 years, 
the marital history of 167 former chil- 
dren’s psychiatric clinic patients and 
46 matched control subjects. The 
former delinquent patients were more 
frequently divorced and begat fewer 
(legitimate) offspring than the former 
non-delinquent patients or than the 
normal control subjects. “Failure to 
conform to the social mores in child- 
hood is associated with a failure to 
conform to the marriage mores in 
adulthood.” Although the authors 
demonstrate the etiological insignifi- 
cance of certain environmental fac- 
tors, one would assume that the con- 
tinuity of behavior is attributable to 
a continuity both in the environments 
and in the organisms. It might be 
valuable in further research on these 
and other samples to try to isolate the 
persistent reference group character- 
istics and the persistent personality 
needs which distinguish deviants from 
non-deviants. 


Readers are invited to send us their 
reactions to these papers. 
JEROME HIMELHOCH, Editor 
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SIGNIFICANT RESEARCH SINCE 1940 
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During the past fifteen years a 
genuine sociology of alcoholism has 
developed. Prior to this period a 
pseudo-sociology prevailed, consisting 
of an accumulation of random facts 
and figures and focussing on the 
dramatic and the unusual features of 
alcoholism, ignoring the role of the 
socio-cultural milieu of the inebriate. 
As alcohol research matured, this ex- 
clusive attention to the alcoholic gave 
way to a consideration of how non- 
alcoholic drinking behavior is socially 
organized and how this contributes to 
alcoholism. Today these social forces 
are widely accepted as playing a 
prominent role in the alcoholism 
process. Sociologists, social psychol- 
ogists, and anthropologists have con- 
tributed substantially to the under- 
standing of drinking behavior as it 
relates to the degree of alcoholism in 
a social unit. 


Unfortunately, the data and reports 
comprising this contribution are 
widely scattered and thus unavailable 
to the interested researcher without a 
strenuous expenditure of time and 
analysis. This article attempts to ab- 
stract, integrate, and bring together in 
one place most of these data. 


THEORETICAL FRAME OF REFERENCE 


Two kinds of theoretical orienta- 
tions for analyzing the relationship 
between social organization and 
drinking behavior are present in the 
literature of this period: (a) the 
social organization of drinking be- 
havior itself, and (b) the way in 
which the total societal structure in- 
terprets and defines alcohol usage. 





Bacon (4) has _ provided the 
earliest sociological framework for 
analyzing drinking behavior. He has 
outlined in detail the social com- 
ponents that organize drinking con- 
duct. These include the function al- 
cohol usage serves in a society, the 
rationale that justifies its use, accept- 
able and unacceptable behavior while 
drinking, positive and negative sanc- 
tions operating to control and motiv- 
ate various drinking behaviors, and 
specific rules concerning the details of 
drinking situations. Such a_ back- 
ground analysis puts any deviation in 
drinking behavior into perspective. 
In short, Bacon insists that the socio- 
logical frame of reference for studying 
alcoholism is not alcoholism, but the 
drinking custom as it organizes the 
actual imbibing of alcohol. (2) 


The second orientation consists of 
an analysis of the structure of inter- 
personal relations in any society as 
these relate to the stimulation or re- 
pression of alcohol usage. Bacon's 
analysis of drinking in complex, 
secular societies (1) is an early ex- 
ample. In such societal structures, in 
contrast to simple, sacred societies, 
persons are more self-contained and 
independent, more ignorant of each 
other, and more prone to aggressive 
and competitive relationships. But a 
psychological need for unsuspicious, 
relaxed interaction is also present. 
Alcohol allows this need to be met, 
serving as a quick way to break down 
the secular barriers to social inter- 
course. Thus, complexity of social 
structure enhances the function of al- 
cohol, increasing and firmly establish- 
ing its widespread use. 
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Bales (6) has gone a step further 
and developed a three-fold outline for 
analyzing the relation of alcohol to 
social organization patterns. Rates of 
alcoholism can be influenced by (a) 
the degree to which the culture oper- 
ates to bring about acute needs for 
adjustment and inner tension in its 
members; (b) the kinds of attitudes 
toward drinking the culture produces 
in its members; and (c) the degree to 
which the culture provides substitutes 
for alcohol as a way to manage ten- 
sion and anxiety. His typological 
classification of the possible cultural 
attitudes toward alcohol usage is most 
useful. Alcohol can serve a ritualistic 
function, playing a prominent role 
in ceremonials of all types and defined 
as serving a ritualistic end; or it can 
be interpreted as a way to meet a con- 
vivial need, acting to create jovial, 
pleasant, and uninhibited social rela- 
tions on a wide variety of occasions. 
This is, however, a mixed attitude and 
readily fades into a utilitarian defini- 
tion of the anesthetic effects of al- 
cohol. In this latter interpretation, 
alcohol usage is defined as a major 
technique for adjusting to the on- 
going, everyday problems of living; 
it is seen as a useful device for han- 
cling the tensions and frustrations of 
life, often “the way” to do it. This is 
the cultural attitude most conducive 
to alcoholism. A fourth possible cul- 
tural attitude is total abstinence; 
alcohol usage is defined as a potent 
threat to the welfare of the society 
and is completely forbidden. 


According to Lemert (29, 30), 
societal values as they touch on 
alcohol usage are the crucial factors 
differentiating societies in which al- 
coholism occurs from those in which 
it does not. Thus, in white American 
society, in contrast to Northwest 
Coast Indian social structure (where 
alcoholism is negligible), the ex- 
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cessive drinker is subject to unfavor- 
able group opinion. An isolation proc- 
ess occurs, and an internalized sense of 
guilt over the consequences of drunk- 
enness characterizes the developing 
alcoholic. These definitions of drink- 
ing behavior stem from the great 
premium American society places 
upon self-control and other forms of 
ascetic self-denial. The isolation of 
the developing alcoholic sets up self- 
definitions that are less acceptable to 
the drinker, leading to self-hate, on 
the one hand, and a “pariah” label, on 
the other. 


Myerson (38) emphasizes the cu- 
rious intermingling of both positive 
and negative sanctions in American 
society relative to drinking behavior. 
An ambivalence toward drunkenness 
pervades the general societal reaction, 
providing the basis for the isolation 
of the excessive drinker from ordinary 
drinking situations. Trice (53) has 
sketched an outline for analyzing face- 
to-face drinking group processes in 
American society as they relate to 
alcoholism. The focal point of the 
analysis is the rejection process, 
whereby the developing alcoholic be- 
comes isolated from “acceptable” 
drinkers. He seeks out “those who 
drink like I do” and so drinks in 
groups in which positive sanctions 
still reward drinking behavior. As a 
consequence, he moves further and 
further from the typical drinking pat- 
terns into “loss of control.” 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES 


To a marked degree, cross-cultural 
studies of drinking behavior bear out 
these theoretical orientations. The 
now-classic study by Bunzel (10) 
compared drinking patterns among 
two large villages in the Central 
American highlands. Although alcohol 
was a necessary part of every social 
contact in one of them, Chamula, 
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there was little evidence of alcohol 
pathologies, such as hangover, erotic 
behavior, aggressive violence, alco- 
holic delirium, or intense guilt over 
drinking behavior. In the second 
village, Chichicastenango, however, 
evidence of alcoholism was abundant. 
Use of alcohol was confined to colossal 
sprees, in which men stayed drunk for 
days. During these bouts there was a 
progressive loss of control, with the 
drinker selling his property or bor- 
rowing recklessly to maintain his in- 
toxication. Latent hostilities were ex- 
pressed through aggressive attack, and 
sexual deviations were numerous. 
Severe guilt and anxiety attended 
the sobering-up period. 


Basic differences in the social struc- 
ture of the two villages explain the 
difference in drinking, according to 
Bunzel. In Chichicastenango there 
was complete and prolonged depend- 
ence of children upon their fathers; 
a strong taboo prohibited all free ex- 
pression of differences within a house- 
hold. Strong sex restrictions operated 
to create guilt, and marital relations 
were expected to contain intense hus- 
band-wife conflict. Supernatural forces 
were believed to be constantly watch- 
ing to see that cultural norms were 
carried out. Thus, when extensive 
sprees released pent-up irhibitions, 
there was a temporary violation of 
many societal norms, followed by guilt, 
remorse, and self-hate. This is, Bunzel 
concludes, a picture familiar to our 
own culture, and one operating to 
produce alcohol pathologies. 


By contrast, the Chamula had no 
comparable conflict-producing  situa- 
tions. They did not generate intense 
father-son and sibling rivalry. A coop- 
erativeness characterized relations be- 
tween relatives and neighbors. Broth- 
ers and brothers-in-law cooperated in 
agricultural work, and little attention 
was paid to specific decorum in the 
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relationship between the sexes. Mar- 
riage appeared to be relatively stable 
and harmonious. Alcohol usage, how- 
ever, had come to displace almost all 
other cultural activities, and the death 
rate from excessive use, especially 
among males, was high. 


Following this report, a series of 
anthropological field studies analyzed 
cultures in which drinking was prev- 
alent but alcoholism virtually non- 
existent. Devereux (14) found the 
systematic excessive use of alcohol 
practically absent among the Mohave. 
Although there was liberal use, 
“drinking was integrated with Mo- 
have culture and with Mohave psy- 
chology as well.” Typically the drunk- 
en person was treated like an ordinary 
person and was pitied rather than 
blamed. Lemert (29) reported drink- 
ing to be widespread among the 
Northwest Coast Indians, but “the 
number of coastal Indians whose 
drinking is sufficiently prolonged and 
excessive enough to be called patho- 
logical is decidedly small.” No public 
opinion unfavorable to drinking had 
grown up among them, and, probably 
more important, “the heavily drink- 
ing Indian is not socially rejected by 
his fellows within the band . . . the 
drinking of the Indian seldom if ever 
becomes a stimulus to him to with- 
draw socially; rather it motivates him 
to seek the company of others to share 
his drinks.” 


Lemert considered in detail the 
cross cultural work of Horton. (24) 
After an intense and detailed analysis 
of drinking behavior in (56) pre- 
literate societies, Horton concluded that 
the use of alcohol was a function of 
anxieties created by food scarcity, 
acculturation, and war. But the 
anesthetic qualities of alcohol also 
released sexual eroticism and destruc- 
tive aggression. If societal penalties 
for these results were strong, counter- 
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anxieties developed, reducing the 
amount of intoxication. Thus, accord- 
ing to Horton, drinking can both 
reduce and create anxiety. The extent 
of drinking in any society is deter- 
mined by the interaction between 
these two sources of anxiety. 


Lemert (29) doubted that this for- 
mula could explain the drinking of 
Northwest Coast Indians. Alcohol 
usage, instead of serving the functions 
of anxiety reduction, appeared to be 
institutionalized behavior acting to 
integrate the social unit. To a definite 
degree, alcohol acted to break down 
internal strain and anomie and pro- 
duced a “kind of pseudo-primary 
group life which meets a need | pre- 
sumed to underlie all social life.” 


Other anthropological research sus- 
tains this viewpoint. Mangin (35) 


reported no alcohol pathologies 
among Indians in Peru, although 
drinking was practically universal 


among all elements of their society. 
Drinking customs “are integrated 
with the most basic and powerful in- 
stitutions in the community.” Black- 
outs, vomiting, and hangovers were 
not typical features of drinking bouts, 
even though these Indians fre- 
quently engaged in heavy drinking. 
There was consensus about drinking; 
little ambivalence or guilt was asso- 
ciated with drunkenness, and there 
was no insecurity about getting drunk 
because of the fear of doing some- 
thing that would produce guilt feel- 
ings afterwards. In short, drinking be- 
havior was basically integrative and 
not a response to anxieties or counter- 
anxieties. 


Field work among the Aleuts (8) 
and rural communities in Columbia 
(45), however, produced some con- 
firmation of Horton’s hypotheses. A 
comparison of three Aleutian villages 
supported the hypothesis that the 
strength of the drinking response 


tends to vary directly with the level of 
anxiety in the society. Similar support 
came from a comparison of three 
rural communities in Columbia. In 
the Aleutian villages no alcoholism, as 
we know it, could be discovered. This 
was partially explained by the absence 
ot guilt feelings associated with 
drunkenness and the absence of a re- 
jection process that socially isolated 
the excessive drinker. 


A study of the Cantonese Chinese 
in New York City (7) is an excellent 
presentation of the social organization 
of drinking behavior in a distinct 
subculture. Here again there was an 
extensive use of alcoholic beverages 
but practically no alcoholism or alco- 
hol pathologies. Although the cultural 
attitude toward drinking was basically 
permissive, there were group controls 
giving a clear definition of when 
drinking behavior had become a 
threat to the group. Unlike the case in 
American society, this was not a proc- 
ess of rejection and isolation. The ex- 
cessive user remained within the 
drinking group, but he was_ sur- 
rounded with negative sanctions. 


ETHNIC AND RELIGIOUS STATUS 


The most researched subject under 
this heading is the difference between 
Jewish and Irish rates of alcoholism 
in America. Although both groups use 
alcohol abundantly, the Jewish rate is 
surprisingly low compared to the 
Irish rate. Yet the Jews seem to have 
as high, if not higher, rates of other 
behavior pathologies than do other 
ethnic and religious groups. Three 
major research efforts have been 
aimed at explaining the unusually low 
alcoholic rate among Jews. 


Bales (6) concluded, from an 
analysis of documentary sources, that 
early in life the devout Orthodox Jew 
was surrounded by religious cere- 
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monies that included the blessing and 
drinking of wine. Drinking thus 
occurred in the presence of the most 
powerful sanctions. Bales reasoned 
that drinking had an emotionalized, 
ritualistic meaning to the Orthodox 
Jew, and that drinking for the indi- 
vidual effect would be profane. In 
contrast, the Irish were described as 
defining the physiological effects of 
alcohol as a means to manage individ- 
ual tensions to the exclusion of other 
adjustment techniques. Among them, 
the adjustive use of alcohol was not 
related to the moral patterns of reli- 
gious rituals that constituted social 
controls. Drinking was separated from 
the system of internalized inhibitions, 
allowing for “utilitarian” drinking. 
This encouraged excess and addic- 
tion. 


D.D. Glad (20) challenged Bales’ 
emphasis on Orthodox Jewish ritual, 


since the low rates applied to the Jew“ 


ish group as a whole, not just to the 
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Consequently, the entire Jewish group 
continues to show a significantly low 
rate of drinking problems. , .c 2“ 
, C “a 
These research efforts, along with - 
the study of the Cantonese Chinese 
(7), clearly emphasize the role of 
social control factors in alcoholism. 
Among the Jews, drinking of alco- 
holic beverages is included as an in- 
tegral part of the socialization process, 
becoming a part of their inhibitory 
behavior. The Cantonese set up well- 
defined negative sanctions within a 
permissive context. Since neither 
group contains chronic alcoholics, 
these aspects of social organization 
apparently play a vital role in pre- 
vention. 


There are several reports of re- 
search on the drinking patverns of 
Italians and Italian Americans. Wil- 
liams and Straus (60) used a personal 
diary method to study the individual 
drinking patterns of these groups in 


Orthodox: -This, however, appears to“ New Haven. Change in drinking be- 


be a relatively minor point in his re- 
search. He was concerned with the 
attitudes of adolescent Jewish and 
Irish males, and he reached conclu- 
sions similar to Bales’ — ie., that 
Jews regarded drinking as religiously 
symbolic, while the Irish regarded it 
as promotion of fun, pleasure, and 
conviviality. 


Snyder (46), after an exhaustive 
review of the literature, presented 
data comparing questionnaire and in- 
terview responses of Orthodox and 
more secularized Jews. His data indi- 
cated significantly greater sobriety 
among the Orthodox. This supports 
Bales’ hypothesis that ritualistic defi- 
nitions of alcohol usage reduce drunk- 
enness and alcohol pathologies. 


Snyder, however, implied that the 
generalization of this attitude to the 
less orthodox group still acts to re- 
duce 


drunkenness and alcoholism. 


havior from Italian to American stand- 
ards took place according to the de- 
gree of culture contact and assimila- 
tion. These authors concluded that 
overt drinking behavior changes first, 
but rationale and belief regarding 
these behaviors change more slowly. 


Lolli and his associates (31) 
studied the use of alcohol by Italians 
and Italian Americans by using ob- 
servation and interview methods. 
They concluded that the low rate of 
alcoholism among them was related 
to the fact that drinking custom de- 
fined alcohol (wine) as a food; con- 
sequently, it was drunk during or im- 
mediately after meals. This acted to 
reduce the high alcohol content in the 
blood. A later study of a stratified 
sample of 1,453 adults in Italy further 
confirmed this point. Italians regarded 
wine drinking with meals as healthy. 
This attitude, it was concluded, has 
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served in part to prevent alcoholic 
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quasi-divine. They scorned the use of 


excesses and alcohol addi€tion. (32) , alcohol as hedonistic and turned to an 
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The role Of religious asceticism ha 
been examined as it relates to drink- 
?ing behavior. Ascetic Protestantism 
feared alcohol because its ideal-typical 
personality was based upon “inhibi- 
tion, distrust of impulse and delib- 
erate control of the affective life in 

ehalf of a rational organization of 
action oriented toward some kind of 
achievement.” Consequently, among 
ascetic religious groups such as the 
Mennonites, Quakers, Christian Scien- 
tists, and Unitarians, the assumed re- 
duction of self-control by alcohol 
created counter-anxieties that prac- 
tically insured sobriety. (52) 


Straus and Bacon (49) have pro- 
vided some specific data indicating 
that religious asceticism is related to 
higher alcohol complications once 
drinking is commenced. In a study of 
over 15,000 college students, an anal- 
ysis was made of the frequency of 
being “high,” “tight,” and “drunk” 
among various religious groups. Of 
the Jewish drinkers, 67 per cent had 
been tight, 45 per cent had been 
drunk, and 18 per cent had passed out. 
Of the Mormon students who drank, 
&8 per cent had been tight, 74 per 
cent had been drunk, and 40 per cent 
had passed out. Findings on a social 
complications scale involving alcohol 
usage were consistent with this differ- 
ence between a non-ascetic religious 
group (Jews) and one much closer 
to ascetism (Mormons). 

Research on drinking behavior 
among the warrior-castes and the 
Brahmins in northern India (11) 
has shown another influence of ex- 
treme asceticism on alcohol usage. As 
the high-status, religious authority, 
the Brahmins exalted self-deprivation 
and attempted to eliminate all sen- 
sual appetites; they were regarded as 


&.\wee?s intoxicant made from the leaves and 


stems of Indian hemp. This faciliated 
the feeling of religious superiority and 
placid ecstasy without stimulating 
sensuous desires. The warrior-caste, on 
the other hand, had no such ascetic 
roles to play and readily took to dis- 
tilled alcohol. 


ROLE OF THE FAMILY 


Although other pivotal institutions 
have received some research attention, 
the family experience of alcoholics is 
the one institutional pattern about 
which most is known. 


Two studies indicated the high ex- 
posure of the developing alcoholic to 
alcoholic relatives. Bleuler (9) found 
the incidence of alcoholism among 
parents and siblings of 50 high-status 
alcoholics higher than in the general 
population. Furthermore, it was 
higher among the siblings and parents 
of alcoholics than among grand- 
parents, uncles, aunts, cousins, neph- 
ews, and nieces. As a result, he con- 
cluded that psychological and _ social 
factors were more crucial than hered- 
ity. Twenty-nine of the cases had 
close contact with relatives who had 
alcoholic problems, and 40 of the 50 
had long-standing, unhappy relation- 
ships with clearly morbid personalities 
before the age of 20. 


Roe (44) studied 61 children who 
grew up in foster homes. Twenty-five 
were the offspring of normal parents, 
i.e., neither parent was alcoholic, psy- 
chotic, nor generally deviant. The 
other 36 children were selected in 
such manner as to accentuate alcoholic 
parentage to an extreme degree. 
When these two groups had reached 
an average age of 28 and 32, respec- 
tively, they were compared for alco- 
holic tendencies. No differences were 
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present. Although the expectancy of 
alcoholism among the alcoholic-par- 
entage group was between 20 and 30 
percent, no excessive drinkers were 
found. Even though alcoholism might 
still have appeared at a later date, the 
heavy drinking stage that precedes it 
would have been detected. This was 
not the case. Apparently, the lack of 
exposure to daily contact with alco- 
holic parents removed the high ex- 
pectancy of alcoholism among their 
children. 


Awareness of a drinking problem 
in a parent had no deterrent effect on 
the college students studied by Strauss 
and Bacon. (49) Of the students who 
reported a problem-drinking parent, 
a substantially higher proportion 
drank than those who did not. 


An ambivalent attitude toward 
drinking was reported among parents 
of alcoholics in contrast to parents of 
nondrinkers and moderates. (27) The 
parents of alcoholics tended to dis- 
agree quite markedly in their attitudes 
coward the use of alcohol, exposing 
children to both an attraction and 
repulsion to alcohol usage. 


Haer’s research (22)»indicated the 
effectiveness of friends and spouse in 
establishing drinking practices. These 
individuals were more influential than 
the drinking practices of the parental 
generation in determining how chil- 
dren drank. This finding implies that 
the family influence should be com- 
pared with other reference groups 
before final conclusions are drawn. 


Ullman (55) compared the first 
drinking experiences of addictive and 
“normal” drinkers. Significantly more 
alcoholics than non-alcoholics had had 
their first drink in a place other than 
a private home and in the company of 
persons outside the family. Appar- 
ently, the controls of the family. were 
not activated in the first drinking 
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experiences of alcoholics. Unfortu- 
nately, the contrasts were made with 
young male college students. This 
throws some basic doubt on any com- 
parisons made with alcoholics almost 
twice as old. A later study (56) com- 
pared the first drinking experiences of 
male and female college students. 
Girls tended to have their first drink 
with contemparies or older friends. 


Studies of the sibling position of 
alcoholics within the family generally 
show that they occupy a late rank 
order. Bakan (5) reports, in a study 
of 1,503 alcoholics, that the likelihood 
of contributing to the alcoholic popu- 
lation increases as the number of 
older siblings increases. Persons who 
were youngest children contributed 
significantly more to this population 
than oldest children. Mowrer (36) 
found something similar in her com- 
parison of alcoholics, neurotics, and 
“organized” cases. On the other hand, 
Wahl (57) found no conspicious 
cluster of cases in any sibling position 
in a study of 109 hospitalized alco- 
holics. 


Parental attitude toward the child 
who became an alcoholic was de- 
scribed, ex post facto, by Mowrer. 
(36) The alcoholic’s family status 
was ambiguous. It was almost im- 
possible for the child to build up 
stable expectations. As an alcoholic, 
he retained the attention-receiving 
role with which he had managed the 
ambiguity of childhood. Alcoholism 
thus performed the functions of social 
adjustment, keeping the individual 
in the family limelight. 


Parental deprivation — i.e., loss 
or separation from a parent before 
early adulthood — was rejected as a 
factor in alcoholism by Oleman and 
Friedman (39), but partially accepted 
by others. The former used the case 
histories of 500 alcoholics and a con- 
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trol group of 230 hospital employees. 
No significant differences resulted. 
Among the controls, 32 per cent had 
experienced parental deprivation, 
while 33 per cent of the alcoholics 
had similar backgrounds. This was 
consistent with a previous study of 
200 alcoholics cases done by the same 
authors. Wahl (57) and Bluler (9), 
however, reported 37 per cent of 109 
cases and 40 per cent of 50 cases, 
respectively, had come from_back- 
grounds of parental deprivation. Un- 
fortunately, no control data were pre- 
sented against which to judge these 
findings. 


Wives of alcoholics encouraged 
their husband's alcoholism, according 
to one series of research data. Futter- 
man (19), Whalen (59), and Price 
(42) agreed that the wife contrib- 
uted to the alcoholism of the husband 
and showed personality problems her- 
self. Whalen (59), especially, de- 
scribed certain types of women who 
married alcoholics to satisfy deep, un- 
conscious needs. Macdonald (33) 
presented data on 18 cases of mental 
disorder occurring in wives of alco- 
holics. He offered the hypothesis that 
a basic disturbance of the wife's 
emotional equilibrium took place if 
her husband achieved sobriety. 


Jackson (26) dealt with the man- 
ner in which the family as a unit ad- 
justed to the presence of an alcoholic. 
The wife was not necessarily satisfy- 
ing some unconscious need, but was 
reacting to the stress of a culturally 
unstructured situation. Thus, many 
neurotic personality traits emerged 
which were common to women under- 
going similar, but nonalcoholic, stress 
situations. As the situation evolved, 
many of these personality traits 
changed. 


Finally, Bacon (3) has shown the 
social isolation of the problem drinker 
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from participation in institutional’ 
life, the most important index of 
which was a failure to marry. In a 
study of excessive drinkers arrested 
by the police, he was able to demon- 
strate their isolation from married 
life. He regarded this as a key factor 
in etiology, since it removed the per- 
son from a basic societal expectation, 
leaving ample opportunity for devia- 
tion, such as excessive use of alcohol. 


DRINKING GROUPS AND ALCOHOLIC 
SUB-CULTURES 


No uniform set of folkways and 
traditions governs the drinking habits 
of the American people. (43) Con- 
sequently, informal, non-institutional 
drinking groups respond to a wide 
variety of drinking norms. Although 
it has not been as frequent as other 
types of research, there have been a 
number of studies of how these drink- 
ing groups organize drinking be- 
havior. 


The group obligations of Skid-Row 
alcoholics to each other were sharply 
described by Jackson and Connor. 
(28) Group definitions of behavior, 
restrictions on members relative to 
the rights of others, and rituals in 
drinking from a common bottle are 
part of this account. In an anonymous 
study of seamen’s drinking groups, 
J. lL. F. describes the reciprocal rela- 
tions whereby sailors share their pay 
checks in order to continue drink- 
ing. (16) 


Wellman (58) reports a close re- 
lationship between the development 
of alcoholism and the type of drink- 
ing-group participation. Of twenty- 
eight excessive drinkers under thirty- 
five years of age, practically all belong 
to informal groups in which regular 
drinking and drunkenness were ac- 
cepted and approved. Another study 
by Ullman (55) found that excessive 
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drinkers, as compared with nonex- 
cessive ones, had had their first drink 
with friends or older persons, more 
often became intoxicated, and were 
ridiculed for being unable to “hold 
their liquor.” 


Trice (54), studying the work ex- 
periences of problem drinkers, found 
that they often drank after working 
hours with fellow employees. These 
tellow workers were the first to no- 
tice the problem drinkers’ developing 
loss of control. As their drinking 
problem progressed, they tended to 
stop drinking with their work col- 
leagues and to look for more com- 
patible drinking companions. 

Studies of drinking places have pro- 
vided data on the drinking group 
processes of non-alcoholics. Chandler 
(12) has written a trenchant descrip- 
tion of tavern drinking groups. 
Drinking ritual, norms of behavior, 
the role of the bartender, and group 
definitions of what drunkenness 
meant_are examples of her analysis. 
Gottlieb, after a field study of 24 
neighborhood taverns and 22 cocktail 
lounges, summed up the social con- 
vols of tavern drinking groups as 
follows: “Each tavern seems to set 
its own norms as to what degree of 
inebriation it will tolerate. The old 
timers are allowed a certain freedom. 
In others, drunkenness and _boister- 
ousness are generally not acceptable 
... The sense of participation is re- 
warding; loss of it hurts him.” (21, 
p. 561)\ Macrory reached a similar 
conclusion aftet studying the role of 
the tavern in Wisconsin communities. 
He states: “For many patrons the 
tavern meets certain deep-seated psy- 
chological needs, as for social stimula- 
tion and new experience, for recogni- 
tion, for response and for security.” 
(34, p. 632) 


One of the early shortcomings in 
alcoholism research was the tendency 


to conceive of those suffering from 
the disorder as being a homogeneous 
group. This perception of the alco- 
holic gave birth to many stereotypes 
which exist even today. Laymen fre- 
quently have associated all alcoholics 
with the characteristics and social 
position commonly assigned to the 
Skid Row derelict. However, alco- 
holics are not a homogeneous group. 
The lack of any clear-cut and system- 
atic definition of alcoholism compli- 
cates the assumption that valid gen- 
etalizations may be made concerning 
alcoholics in general. In this sense, 
alcoholism research suffers from the 
same difficulties as the field of crimi- 
nology and delinquency. 


More recently, increased emphasis 
has been given to the existence of 
different segments in the problem 
drinking population. Research en- 
deavors have concentrated on the sub- 
groupings of the homeless Skid Row 
alcoholics, arrested and incarcerated 
inebriates, and alcoholism clinic pa- 
tients, analyzed in terms of age, sex, 
marital status, nationality, race, edu- 
cational attainment, occupation, and 
residential mobility. 


Due to their high visibility, the 
homeless alcoholics of Skid Row be- 
came an early concern of those inter- 
ested in the alcoholism problem. In 
1946, Straus’ “Alcohol and the Home- 
less Man” (47) appeared. Its purpose 
was to isolate, through interviews 
with 203 homeless men at a Salvation 
Army shelter in New Haven, signifi- 
cant characteristics of this group and 
to discern whether these were also 
characteristics of the excessive drinker. 
The homeless man was found to be 
undersocialized, as indicated in his 
lack of participation in socially 
created and organized activities which 
would bring him into contact with 
other individuals. In the same area, 
Jackson and Connor (28) were more 
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concerned with the men’s drinking 
gioups. The Skid Road groups were 
classified into permanent resident 
non-drinking groups, older alcoholic 
groups, “winos,” and “lushes” (the 
piestige groups). Straus and Mc- 
Carthy (50), in their study of a sam- 
ple of drinkers on the Bowery, noted 
that the majority of the men might 
be termed non-addicted pathological 
drinkers, who stressed duration rather 
than intensity of drinking episode, 
such as is characteristic of the addic- 
tive drinker. These studies indicated 
that the homeless alcoholic is a prob- 
lematic risk for rehabilitation because 
of his minimal social integration into 
the community. 


Overlapping the Skid Row groups 
are the arrested and incarcerated ine- 
briates. Considerable numbers of 
drinkers who are acted upon by the 
law are not members of the Skid Row 
community. The arrested inebriate 
was the focus of Bacon's Inebriety, 
Social Intergration, and Marriage (3), 
which was based upon a survey of all 
people arrested for public intoxication 
in a five-week period in five large and 
three small towns in Connecticut in 
1942, supplemented by an analysis of 
all other arrests on any charge in the 
same period and area. The typical 
arrested inebriate was a middle-aged 
man who participated in a minimum 
of social groupings and activities and 
was undersocialized. 


Incarcerated inebriates have been 
the focus of studies by Floch (18) 
and Pittman and Gordon. (41) Floch, 
in a study of 276 abnormal drinkers 
sentenced to the Detroit House of Cor- 
rection between 1933 and 1944, was 
concerned with the application of the 
Bowman-Jellinek classification sched- 
ule. Inebriates were categorized as 
“stupid” (or “spineless” ), discordant, 
or compensatory drinkers, and the 
three groups were compared. Pittman 
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and Gordon presented a detailed anal- 
ysis of 187 case studies of a random 
sample of all men who had been 
sentenced at least twice to a short 
term in a penal institution on charges 
of public intoxication. The incar- 
cerated inebriates were studied in 
terms of their major socio-cultural 
characteristics, socialization experi- 
ences, and drinking patterns. These 
inebriates were found to bear strong 
similarities to the homeless alcoholics, 
but they were not identical. 


In recent years, there has been in- 
creasing awareness of a type of prob- 
lem drinker who differs significantly 
from those just described. Drawn 
from middle-class groups, this drinker 
rarely has contact with the police 
authorities in his community; he is 
more likely to be seen in the alcohol- 
ism clinic facilities if he comes to 
public awareness. Straus and Bacon 
(48), in a survey of 2,023 male alco- 
holism clinic patients, presented a 
segment of the alcoholic population 
which has a relatively high degree of 
social and occupational integration 
and of personality organization. Page 
(40) and Henderson (23) had this 
group in view when they discussed 
the problem drinker in business and 
industry. 


Thus, recent alcoholism research 
has increasingly recognized the exist- 
ence of sub-groupings in the alcoholic 
population. Intensive analysis of these 
sub-groupings is in order, along with 
further refinements of their limits. 
Comparative analysis among _ the 
groupings should involve more than a 
comparison of their basic social char- 
acteristics; differences in drinking pat- 
terns, behavior in stress situations, 
primary and secondary group roles, 
end occupational and marital attitudes 
should provide profitable foci for 
analysis. 
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Drinking behavior apparently var- 
ies sharply-from one social stratum to 
another. Dollard’s short esay on these 
differences. (15) suggested heavy 
drinking at both the top and the bot- 
tom of the social structure, with a dif- 
ference, however, in what is regarded 
as acceptable drinking behavior. Up- 
per-class elements condemn anti- 
social behavior while drunk, but not 
drunkenness itself. In contrast, open 
aggression is often expressed during 
the drinking of lower-class persons; 
here, it is no disgrace to get drunk and 
fight. Upper-middle-class persons 
form the “cocktail” set, but lower- 
middle-class persons impose a strong 
taboo on drinking. The latter fear they 
will act like lower-class persons if 
they drink very much. 


On the other hand, Riley and Mar- 
den (43), using survey techniques, 
found a smaller percentage of drinkers 
in low economic levels than in high, 
and among non-high school graduates 
than among graduates, while those of 
foreign background showed a sub- 
stantially higher proportion of drink- 
ers than did those of native back- 
ground. 


Only one thorough study of an oc- 
cupational group is extant. Straus and 
Winterbottom (51) studied the 
drinking of domestic servants, from 
the standpoint of both the employee 
and the employer. Although drinking 
did not appear to constitute a prob- 
lem among those surveyed, this did 
mot indicate an absence of prob- 
lem drinkers in the occupation. 


Rather, the close supervision experi- 
enced in the occupation meant that a 
developing alcoholic was quickly no- 
ticed and eliminated from the job of 
domestic servant. 
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When alcoholism itself is con- 
sidered, the available research indi- 
cates a striking difference in alcoholic 
psychoses rates. Faris and Dunham 
(17), in their ecological study of 
mental illnesses in Chicago, found 
that these disorders chiefly affected 
people in the lower-income brackets. 
The alcoholism psychosis rate cor- 
related positively with the percentage 
of the population on relief and 
negatively with the percentage of na- 
tive-born. An indication of the social 
isolation of developing alcoholics lay 
in their finding “that there was some 
relationship between liability to the 
psychoses and the fact that the person 
does not live in a community pri- 
marily populated by his own nativity 
or racial group.” (17, p. 123) 


Clark (13)} by reclassifying the 
Faris and Dunham data by occupa- 
tional levels, showed the heavy dis- 
proportion of alcoholic psychoses in 
jobs with relatively low income and 
prestige. The differential is due, in 
part, to the acceptance of heavy drink- 
ing as a folkway of lower-class occu- 
pational groups. Hyde and Kingsley 
(25); working with rates Of military 
rejection for chronic alcoholism in 
Boston during World War II, found a 
similar difference between high and 
low strata of the population. They 
concluded that this was due to the 
greater acceptance of heavy drinking 
and drunkenness in the poor, low- 
socioeconomic communities than in 
the upper-.and middle brackets. 
Murphy (37) pointed out that there 
were no basic intelligence differences 
between middle and lower-class alco- 
holics to explain these differentials. 
In a study of 100 hospitalized sub- 
jects, the I. Q. of middle-class alco- 
holics was found to be superior and 
that of lower-class cases to be high 
average. 
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CONCLUSION 


Two major generalizations emerge 
from this review of the research con- 
tributions since 1940 to the sociology 
of alcoholism. 


= 

First, this period has witnessed the 
development of a truly sociological 
approach, which needs, however, to 
be more fully integrated into the so- 
ciology of mental and physical health. 
Alcoholism cannot be considered a 
discrete item existing in isolation 
from other personal and social patho- 
logies and from the culture milieu 
within which it occurs. 


Second, the research undertakings 
in this field have too often consisted 
of a series of discrete, isolated studies. 
Only infrequently have the findings 
of a series of studies served as the 
basis for formulating new hypotheses. 
The abundance of sociological data 
makes such formulation a distinct 
possibility. But the isolation of one 
research effort from another has re- 
sulted in small samples, poor controls, 
and ex post facto design. The major 
need at this point in alcoholism re- 
search is to form hypotheses based on 
a careful analysis of existing data and 
to test them on adequate samples, pref- 
erably in a longitudinal fashion. 
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Skid Road* is a descriptive term 
which elicits a stereotyped picture of 
homeless men with no ambitions and 
no hopes; of drunks content to live in 
the filth of the flop house, bumming 
meals and drinks along the water 
fronts and railroad tracks of our 
American cities. This stereotype is 
constantly reinforced by observations 
of men slumped in doorways, stagger- 
ing along sidewalks, and sleeping in 
parks and railroad stations. The im- 
pression is furthered by popular 
articles in our newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


The stereotype has had two sig- 
nificant misleading effects. On the one 
hand, it has been accepted by many 
persons as descriptive of alcoholics in 
general. But the vast majority of alco- 
holics are not found on Skid Road 
(perhaps 90-95 per cent are not) and 
most of these, as recent studies have 
demonstrated (6, 8), do not even 
show a significant degree of marital 
and occupational disorganization. 
Thus, when alcoholics are seen 
through the Skid Road stereotype, the 
important identifying symptoms of 
the vast majority of alcoholics remain 
unrecognized. 


The popular Skid Road stereotype 
has had the effect, on the other hand, 
of obscuring important facts about 
Skid Road life. Chief among the 
realities obscured are (a) the differ- 


*Even though the term Skid Row is 
widely used, it is derived from Skid Road, 
a term which originated in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, where a homeless man area devel- 
oped alongside a prominent skid road — 
a logging skid — in early Seattle days. 


ences to be found among the men on 
Skid Road, and (b) the degree to 
which Skid Road life is group- 
centered and dominated by group 
norms. The latter will be the focus of 
this paper. But, first, the differences 
deserve mention. 


There are, for example, such differ- 
ent types as the pensioner, the steady 
worker, the seasonal worker, the char- 
acter, the tramp, the wino, the bum, 
chiseler or lone wolf, the dehorn or 
rubbydub, the petty thief and small- 
time racketeer. Men of these types 
belong to categories and groups which 
are neither mutually exclusive nor 
clearly differentiated. 


Recently, attention has been fo- 
cused on the alcoholic problem of 
Skid Road men. But, here also, im- 
portant differences are found. While 
excessive drinking is characteristic of 
the vast majority of men on Skid 
Road, not all excessive drinkers can 
be classified as uncontrolled, addictive 
drinkers. Straus and McCarthy (7) 
found in a study of 444 Bowery men 
that only 43 per cent could be called 
addictive drinkers. The heavy but 
“controlled” driakers constituted over 
one-fourth (28 per cent) of the toral 
sample. Furtniermore, they classified 
17 per cent of the men as “moderate” 
drinkers, and found that 11 per cent 
were nondrinkers (although some of 
the last had been heavy drinkers at 


one time). 


Not only has the Skid Road stereo- 
type been found wanting, but there 
has also been a growing realization of 
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the expense* and the futility of the 
usual modes of handling and attempt- 
ing to rehabilitate these men. This, in 
turn, has led to studies of homeless 
men with sociologists taking a leading 
role. 


A major contribution was made 
by Straus in his concept of “under- 
socialization” which he believed ap- 
plicable to “nearly all homeless 
men.” (5) 


Undersocialization can be considered a 
syndrome which includes a wide variety 
of atypical conditions and relationships 
with normal society Deficiently 
socialized persons are usually deprived 
of the opportunity of sharing experiences 
with others, of belonging to social groups 
and participating in social activities. 
They are deprived, also, of certain im- 
pertant satisfactions, such as affection, 
prestige, the feeling of security, the re- 
warding aspects of identifying with 
others and the like. The satisfaction of 
these personal needs usually comes only 
through association with other peo- 
ple . . .. Such associations are normally 
found in the parental home, in the 
marital family, in schools, in employ- 
ment situations, in church participation 
and in community life. These are the 
very institutional situations in which 
the experiences of homeless men are in- 
complete and unsatisfying and which 
are, therefore, the criteria of his under- 
socialization . . .. (5, p. 363) 


But no matter what his early ex- 
periences, by the time a man is 
separated from the normal community 
by his “homelessness,” he “ . . . is not 
reached by the normal everyday sanc- 
tions of society, positive and negative, 
which tend to hold men in line and 
prescribe limits for certain types of 
behavior, and to determine other 
types of behavior which must be 
performed.” (5, p. 364) 


From the viewpoint of participa- 
ting in the larger society, Straus’s 

*For example, 30 per cent of San Fran- 
cisco’s Police Department budget, in 1946, 
was spent for the arrest and jailing of 
drunks. (1) 


analysis seems irrefutable. Undersocial- 
ization can account in the majority of 
cases for the affinity to, or the drift to, 
Skid Road where the expectations and 
demands are minimal, where there is 
freedom from the pressures of the 
normal world, and where the anxiety 
which normal society arouses in the 
undersocialized is no longer experi- 
enced. 


But no matter how cut off from the 
main stream of society, it does not 
follow that the persons on Skid Road 
lack a community of their own. This 
was the important contribution of 
Jackson and Connor (2) who found 
life on Skid Road to be group- 
oriented, with a describable culture to 
be learned, folkways and mores to be 
lived by, and a web of expectations 
and obligations which provide eco- 
nomic and emotional support to the 
members of these groups. 


Jackson and Connor identified six 
social segments into which Skid Road 
excessive drinkers fall: “older alco- 
holics,” “bums,” “characters,” “winos,” 
“ruby-dubs,” and “lushes.” Their 
paper, however, concentrated on what 
they chose to call the “lush” segment, 
though the term is not so applied by 
Skid Roaders themselves. They de- 
scribe this segment as being the “pres- 
tige group” of alcoholics, “. . . tending 
to be composed of temporary residents 
of Skid Road.” (2, p. 470) They de- 
scribe the group life and the culture 
of this segment and the learning proc- 
ess by which men become accommo- 
dated to, and assimilated into, this 
subculture. They point out the mutual 
aid, companionship, and psychological 
support which this subsociety and 
small group membership provide. But 
they also make it clear that, “To reap 
the benefits of membership in such 
a group, the alcoholic must adhere to 
group standards and accept obliga- 
tions imposed upon him. Violation of 
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group standards means not only rejec- 
tion from a particular group but also 
isolation from the lush segment as a 
whole.” (2, p. 471) 


Jackson and Connor have satisfac- 
torily demonstrated that this upper 
segment of Skid Road alcoholics is not 
composed of isolates but is a sub- 
society with a culture of its own. 


The present study set out to dis- 
cover whether or not the “wino” seg- 
ment has similar social characteristics. 
Even though “wino” is a term of con- 
tempt, and even though “winos” are 
rejected by the non-wino prestige 
segment, does it follow that the 
despised “winos” are rejected isolates? 
Or do they also form groups of their 
own in which they live as_ social 
beings, responsive to group norms 
which are standard for the entire wino 
segment? 


The study was conducted in 
Spokane and Seattle, Washington, in 
the spring of 1955. Beginning with a 
few exwinos in Alcoholics Anony- 
mous in Spokane, the study expanded 
to include men in the Spokane City 
Jail and the Seattle Police Farm. The 
informants included 19 men who 
were known on the Skid Roads of the 
two Cities as “winos,” and another 14 
persons who had been closely asso- 
ciated with winos and were familiar 
with their behavior patterns. All were 
used as informants.* 


WINE DRINKING 


It became clear very quickly that 
winos do have a group life and a cul- 
ture which prescribes their behavior. 
But before analyzing that culture, a 
descriptive definition of the wino and 
a consideration of his wine drinking 
are in order. 





*For details as to methodology and 
other descriptive details not included in 
this paper, see the unpublished thesis. (4) 


Winos are identified not only be- 
cause they habitually drink wine, with 
a consequent unpleasant, characteristic 
odor, but also by a generally run- 
down appearance (even by Skid Road 
standards) both in dress and physical 
condition. In this dual observation 
there is the suggestion that wine 
drinking is both cause and conse- 
quence of the total situation in which 
they find themselves. 


First, it should be noted that even 
though the wino primarily drinks 
wine, he would not do so if he had 
his choice. Only 4 of the 19 winos 
interviewed expressed an actual pref- 
erence for wine. Why, then, do the 
men drink wine? This choice is clearly 
a function of their economic situation. 
The wino drinks wine because his 
situation has made it important for 
him to buy the cheapest form of bev- 
erage alcohol which he can buy. Many 
winos in the State of Washington buy 
apple wine (known as “apple,” “apple 
jack,” or “Wenatchee bourbon”) con- 
taining 20 to 22 per cent alcohol. In 
1955, it could be purchased for 55 
cents a pint in almost any tavern. The 
cheapest 80 proof whiskey, on the 
other hand, sold for $2.36 a pint. In 
other words, in wine an ounce of ab- 
solute alcohol cost only 17 cents as 
compared to 37 cents an ounce in 
whiskey. The differential is even 
greater in some Cities at the present 
time, with cheap wine retailing at 
50 cents a pint and Puerto Rican wine 
at 35 cents in certain Eastern cities. 


Wine is not only the cheapest alco- 
holic beverage, but it was believed by 
the wino informants to have the addi- 
tional advantage of providing longer 
lasting effects. “Whiskey hits you 
faster and knocks you out.” “It is pos- 
sible to maintain a level of drunken- 
ness with wine.” These answers ex- 
emplify what Newman and Abramson 
(3) call the high “buffer” capacity of 
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wines. Because the wine is absorbed 
more slowly, the blood-alcohol curve 
of the wine drinker does not reach the 
high peak it would if he were drink- 
ing other types of liquor; and once a 
peak is reached, the concentration 
does not decrease as rapidly. The 
winos felt that this effect of wine 
was important in determining the pat- 
tern of their drinking. As one of them 
put it: 


A lot of times after a hard night I 
would get up in the morning not feeling 
very good. I knew I needed a drink .. .. 
I'd look around for one of my old 
buddies. I’d usually find someone I knew 
down on the street and two or three of 
us would go in on a pint of apple. After 
taking a couple of good jolts we could 
nibble on it all morning until there were 
more people in the streets and we could 
bum money for another bottle. It 
wouldn’t make us feel high or anything, 
but I wouldn’t feel as sick as I had 
when I got up. 


Wine was also believed to have a 
more deadening effect. Common were 
such expressions as “it makes you 
rum dum,” “dense,” “dopey,” “stupid.” 
Others said it “numbs you” or “puts 
you in a stupor.” 


It was also believed that wine hang- 
overs last longer and make the person 
more ill, but that when ill, wine is the 
easiest on the stomach—easiest to 
keep down. 


It was also believed that wine, more 
than other alcoholic beverages, kills 
the appetite. An interesting reciprocal 
belief was that the appetite could be 
restored by a “pink lady,” a drink 
made from canned heat. In fact, this 
was the procedure recommended by 
wino folklore for a wino who had 
been on a bout for some time, who 
had no appetite but knew that he 
should eat some food. 


It was also generally believed that 
“wine sores,” open sores beginning on 
the legs and gradually extending up 


the body, are also a consequence of 
wine drinking. These may be a dual 
consequence of the avitaminosis at- 
tendant upon any extended drinking 
and the general uncleanliness to which 
the wino is reduced. But wino folklore 
blames it on the wine. 


THE WINO WAY OF LIFE 


In his life on Skid Road, the wino 
has many associations with small 
groups of men. These associations, 
generally of three or four men, tend 
to be very informal and frequently of 
short duration since their primary 
function is the procurement and con- 
sumption of wine. While an individ- 
ual may have close friends in the same 
group as he, and even though some 
groups persist over a period of time, 
permanence is not a prevailing char- 
acteristic of these groups. The size 
and duration of a small group is often 
governed by the price of a bottle, the 
time it takes to raise this amount of 
money, and the time spent drinking it. 
But no matter how transitory the 
specific groups may be, almost all 
wine drinking is done in such groups, 
and groups tend to be formed within 
@ range of acquaintances. Further- 
more, the sense of obligation toward 
all wino companions with whom a 
man has associated is great. 


This brings up the most imperative 
of the mores in wino culture: the 
obligation to share. The wino will 
share his money and his wine with 
another wino and unquestioningly 
expects the same treatment in return. 
Reciprocity is a must. It is the “Dick 
Smith” or “chiseler” who will accept 
a drink and not give one, or who, 
when he has a bottle of his own, will 
go off and drink by himself. Such a 
person is shunned by winos and such 
behavior is severely condemned, for 
sharing is a matter of survival. As 
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one of the wino informants pointed 
out: 

For a wino to survive as a wino he 
needs someone to get him something 
to drink when he is sick and broke. 
Where it would be difficult for an indi- 
vidual to keep enough money for liquor 
coming in, two or three men bumming 
together can usually manage to keep 
enough money coming in for wine. 


Winos have two main sources of 
money: work and bumming. By the 
time a person becomes a wino, his 
earning capacity is generally not very 
great. It tends to be confined to short 
term and “spot” jobs, and work is 
undertaken with only one purpose in 
mind: to earn money for wine. But 
no matter how determined an effort 
he makes, or how careful he is to 
work the minimum time during the 
year so that he has unemployment 
compensation (“rocking chair mon- 
ey”) during the winter, such money 
never lasts long. Obligations have to 
be paid back, drinks shared, and loans 
for “flops” provided. But he knows 
that others will do the same for him 
when he is broke. By sharing what 
little they earn, winos can make that 
little go a long way. 


The other method of obtaining 
money is “bumming” — either by 
straight-out panhandling or some in- 
direct method on the street, or by 
approaching “live ones” (workers or 
others who have money) drinking in 
Skid Road bars. Because these “live 
ones” are in a different stratum and 
have no sense of obligation toward 
winos, there is a risk of being turned 
down. But often enough the winos 
succeed. 


Not only are the little groups which 
winos form relatively temporary, they 


are also relatively unstructured. Only ~ 


two group roles could be indentified: 
the “promoter” and the “runner.” 
Anyone can approach another to start 
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a group. Two or three may be asked 
to join in “piecing out a bottle.” If 
between them, they do not “hold” the 
price of a bottle, they will have to 
“promote” the difference. A man 
skillful in bumming money is known 
as a “promoter,” and is sought out by 
groups. The worth of a good promoter 
to a group is evident. 


As soon as a group is piecing out a 
bottle, “the baby is born.” Now comes 
the selection of a “runner” to be sent 
to buy the bortle. A great deal is at 
stake, by this time, and the runner 
must be selected with care. A person 
who is too dirty, too poorly dressed, or 
who shows obvious signs of intoxica- 
tion is a poor risk, for he is likely to 
be picked up by the police. But of all 
considerations, the prime one is trust- 
worthiness — someone who will not 
“go south” with the money or the 


bottle. 


Next in importance to obtaining 
wine is finding a place to sleep, and 
winos will help each other in this. In 
summer, any sheltered nook where he 
can get out of sight of the police will 
serve his needs, but in cold weather, 
he has a problem. One form of help 
is for a wino who has just come in 
from an outside job and is staying in 
a Skid Road hotel to offer hospitality 
to some of his buddies. If they can 
manage to get by the night clerk, 
three or four men may sleep on the 
floor of his room. Or again, a wino 
who has some money (who is 
“stakey”) will give or loan his buddy 
the price of a flop. But if a wino has 
found no place to sleep by nightfall, 
he must start bumming for a “flop” 
in earnest. 


The price of a flop may range from 
25 to 75 cents. The flop house is 
usually a room as full of beds or cots 
as the health inspector will allow. The 
beds will be much the worse for wear, 
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with a poor excuse for a mattress, and 
a dirty blanket. But at least a man can 
lie down and not freeze. 


In some Cities, a wino can sit up all 
night in a movie house. But if all else 
fails and the wino cannot find a warm 
place to sleep or stay, he may be 
forced “to carry the banner,” that is, 
walk the streets all night, hoping to 
catch some sleep the next day in a 
bus or railroad station or any place 
where he can keep warm and not be 
picked up by the police. 


Two other problems which winos 
help each other meet are protection 
from the police and illness. First of 
all, they share their knowledge about 
the local police, judges and jails, and 
the grapevine quickly warns of un- 
usual police activity in the area. They 
help each other take protective meas- 
ures and they pull their incapacitated 
buddies out of sight of the police. 
They take care of each other in minor 
illnesses, and when the illness is 
greater, they try to get the man to 
whatever medical help is available to 
them, often at the jail. In the latter 
case, they may place their buddy 
where the police will be sure to pick 
him up. The city jails in the two cities 
studied do provide some medical 
care. Frequently, all a man needs is 
to be kept “off the wine” for a while 
by confinement in jail and to eat 
regularly until his health is built up 
again. 


If sharing in these various ways is 
a basic requirement, certain other ex- 
pectations are better stated as negative 
mores, or taboos. The most stringent 
taboo on Skid Road is that against 
“going south” with the money for a 
bottle. This the surest way of getting 
the reputation of being a “chiseler,” 
and the grapevine will spread the 
news that a man is a “chiseler” — 
even from one city to another. 


Breaches of honor somewhat less 
important but still serious enough 
to classify the culprit as a chiseler in- 
clude “breaking into a pitch.” When 
a wino has found a “live one” to buy 
him drinks or food, no other wino is 
to capitalize on the same individual at 
the same time. 


There is also a taboo against be- 
coming dependent upon missions. 
Winos have little respect for the 
majority of Skid Road missions and 
will exploit them frequently; yet, they 
look down on the wino who hangs 
around them all the time. Such a per- 
son is a “mission stiff.” 


Nor dare a wino become too dirty. 
As one wino informant expressed it, 
"It's no disgrace to get lousy, but 
there is no excuse for a man to stay 
lousy.” Furthermore, a man who gets 
too dirty cannot be successful in bum- 
ming and is therefore a sheer liability 
to other winos. 


A final and interesting taboo is that 
against talking about their troubles. 
Winos can tell sad stories about their 
lives, stories told many times to 
policemen, judges, mission workers, 
and “live ones” who may have 
listened. Winos are not, however, to 
bother each other with these stories. 
Every wino has had enough troubles 
of his own. Anyone who persists in 
spinning a tale of woe will be 
shunned. 


Men guilty of violating the mores 
and taboos of the wino culture will be 
avoided by other winos — excluded 
from wino association. It must in all 
honesty be observed, however, that 
such a situation is not absolutely irre- 
versible. All it takes for a man sud- 
denly to regain a host of “friends” 
and an elevated status is to come into 
some money and be willing to share 
it. His grievous faults suddenly eva- 
porate. He may even be permitted to 








tell his troubled life story and his 
beneficiaries will pretend to lend an 
ear. For anyone is a “good guy” if he 
has a dollar, and a prince of a fellow 
if he has five. 


This paper has already included a 
sampling of the colorful words and 
expressions, drawn from many 
sources, which constitute the wino’s 
distinctive language. Many more ex- 
amples could be given. Learning this 
language is a part of the assimilation 
process. Its chief function, perhaps, 
is to indicate that a person “belongs,” 
that he is an insider. It provides for 
quick acceptance in a new city, for 
the language is widely used with but 
relatively minor regional differences. 
The man who speaks the language in- 
dicates thereby that he shares the wino 
“universe of discourse,” not just the 
words but also a common background 
of experience, similar assumptions 
and viewpoints. 


The major institutions of the wino 
are the tavern, the flophouse, the mis- 
sion and the jail. They play indispens- 
able roles in the wino way of life. The 
tavern is his social center, providing 
in addition to a bar a large area for 
card playing. On fight nights, the 
television is popular. In the tavern he 
contacts his fellow winos, taps the 
grapevine, rubs shoulders with men 
of other strata, and here he is most apt 
to find “live ones.” As for the flop- 
house, mission, and jail, some indica- 
tion of their function in his life has 
elready been presented. 

For a complete description of the 
wino way of life, of course, much 
greater detail regarding his language 
and institutions would be in order. 
But the present purpose has been to 
sketch enough of his life to show that 
the wino does not belong to a cate- 
gory of rejected isolates, but that he 
does live as a social being in a sub- 
society of his own. Furthermore, his 
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groups are generally not cold, imper- 
sonal arrangements dictated solely by 
necessity. The men become persons to 
each other. There is some sense of 
human fellowship to assuage lone- 
liness and a sense of defeat. The men 
may be homeless but here is a com- 
munity of their fellows in which they 
do find some emotional sustenance, 
minimum though it may be from the 
viewpoint of the larger society. 


RELATIONSHIP OF WINOS TO OTHER 
SKID ROAD ALCOHOLICS 


A final consideration is the rela- 
tionship of winos to the other men on 
Skid Road; and the relationship of the 
wino subculture to the alcoholic sub- 
culture of Skid Road itself. 


It has been pointed out that winos 
do not enjoy so high a status as 
the non-wino, temporary alcoholics. 
Nevertheless, winos find comfort in 
standing higher than two other cate- 
gories of men: the “chiselers” and the 
“rubbydubs” or “dehorns.” 


Chiselers. Chiselers are also wine 
drinkers but, as noted, they are men 
who do not abide by the wino rules. 
By this rejection of the wino cultural 
norms, they place themselves beyond 
the pale. From the wino point of 
view, they are “bums,” undependable, 
unethical, and neither safe nor fit for 
wino association. It is perhaps in- 
direct evidence of the vitality of the 
wino culture that the per cent of 
persons willing to defy that culture is 
very small. 

Dehorns or rubbydubs. Dehorns ot 
rubbydubs are habitual drinkers of 
nonbeverage alcohol, chiefly bay rum 
(“bay horse”) and canned heat. A 
man on bay rum is referred to as a 
“pay horse jockey.” These men may 
also resort to shaving lotion, paint 
thinner mixed with water (“smoke”), 
and rubbing alcohol. All the wino in- 
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formants had drunk nonbeverage alco- 
hol at some desperate moment or 
other, but the habitual user of such 
alcohol is considered to be the lowest 
of the low. 


Workers. The wino informants 
seemed to view all of the Skid Road 
men of higher status as “workers.” 
Obviously included in the “worker” 
classification are the men who hold 
steady or seasonal jobs outside and 
who, except for drinking and having 
their recreation on Skid Road, are not 
really “on Skid Road.” This category 
would include pensioners and others 
who have been workers but are now 
living in adjacent hotels. The cate- 
gory also includes the non-wino pres- 
tige segment described by Jackson and 
Connor, for these men tend to be 
seen as “workers,” who are tem- 
porarily “on the bum.” 


Similarities and differences. In 
thinking of the non-wino alcoholics as 
“workers temporarily on the bum,” 
the wino reveals what he conceives 
to be the main difference between 
himself and the Skid Road alcoholics 
of higher status. 


To the objective observer, it is clear 
that the differences between these two 
segments of alcoholics do not lie in 
their subcultures. A reading of Jack- 
son and Connor's description of the 
higher segment’s way of life is sufh- 
cient to impress the reader with the 
social and cultural similarity of this 
segment to that of the wino segment 
in terms of grouping, mutual aid re- 
quirements, taboos, language, etc. It 
seems safe to conclude that both seg- 
ments have a common alcoholic sub- 
culture. 


More could be made of the out- 
wardly visible characteristics which 
are held to distinguish the winos, such 
as wine drinking, a rundown appear- 
ance, and the fact that they have to 
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“scratch” harder for wine and shelter. 
But the higher status alcoholics fre- 
quently end a period on Skid Road 
with behavior and appearance scarcely 
different from that of the wino. They 
too may be reduced to the economies 
of wine drinking, may be rundown in 
appearance, and may have to bum 
their drinks and flops. But even in 
such straits, they do not think of 
themselves as winos. Nor, for that 
matter, are they considered to be 
winos by the winos themselves. The 
crucial differences lie elsewhere. 


As previously suggested, the wino 
gets to the heart of the matter when 
he classifies the higher status alco- 
holics as “workers temporarily on the 
bum.” This brings into clear relief 
the two factors which basically sep- 
arate the wino from the others. The 
others are still primarily workers. The 
others are temporary residents of Skid 
Road. Which is to say, the wino can 
no longer look upon himself as pri- 
marily a worker. True, the wino will 
still work, but only to drink. Drink- 
ing, not working, is primary in his 
life. Nor can the wino view himself 
as a temporary resident of Skid Road. 
True, the wino may still try to delude 
himself by saying and half-believing 
that he is on Skid Road temporarily 
(even after 10 years), but he has little 
or no real hope that he can ever make 
the break. 


Thus it seems that there are, in ad- 
dition to the two low status strata of 
chiselers and rubbydubs, two main 
classes of men participating in the 
alcoholic subculture, differentiated 
from each other by the degree to 
which they have become assimilated 
into the Skid Road alcoholic sub- 
society. Because the assimilation proc- 
ess is continuous, the division of the 
men into two strata is an arbitrary 
classification not quite so neatly seen 
when trying to place individual men. 
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This continuum aspect also accounts 
for the frequently observed relativity 
with which the wino designation is 
applied by one Skid Road alcoholic to 
another. The label is often hung on 
anyone who, from the observer's point 
of view, seems to be in a hopeless 
position. But even this relativity does 
not obscure the criteria by which the 
two strata are differentiated. Men in 
the upper stratum still have some con- 
fidence that they can again work and 
reside in the outside world. Men in 
the wino stratum have more or less 
resigned themselves to permanence on 
Skid Road and their work is designed 
to support this way of life. 


CONCLUSION 


This study leaves a number of in- 
teresting questions unanswered. One 
of these is the number and proportion 
of the men to be found in the various 
Skid Road groupings. Another is the 
question of regionalism. The authors 
have reasons, based upon the literature 
and informal observation, to assume 
that the essential findings of this study 
will apply to the other Skid Roads of 
the United States. But the fact re- 
mains that the study was made in the 
Pacific Northwest and that other stud- 
ies are required to determine na- 
tional applicability. 


But the question which stimulated 
this study has been answered. Winos 
are not isolates. Instead they are found 
to live as social beings in a society of 
their fellows. It is a society which 
prescribes and provides mutual aid 
in meeting the problems of survival: 
food, drink, shelter, illness and _pro- 
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tection. But more than that, it is a 
society which also provides the emo- 
tional support found in the acceptance 
by, and the companionship of, fellow 
human beings. 
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DRINKING PATTERNS OF KANSAS HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


E. JACKSON BAUR AND MARSTON M. McCLUGGAGE 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, University of Kansas 


Alcoholic beverages are consumed 
by relatively few Kansas high school 
students. Most of the drinking that 
does occur is within the bounds of 
group norms and takes place in the 
company of relatives and friends. 
About half of the students who have 
had experience with alcoholic bever- 
ages were introduced to it by mem- 
bers of their families and a majority 
of the students who drink do so under 
conditions permitted by their parents. 
Conversely a very small proportion of 
students drink regularly or to excess 
and in defiance of parental control. 
Among those from broken homes 
drinking is more frequent. These are 
some of the salient findings of a 
sample survey of Kansas high school 
students conducted in the spring of 
1955. 


METHODS 


About 2,000 high school students 
in Kansas were questioned about their 
experiences with alcoholic beverages. 
The survey was restricted to students 
enrolled in the upper three grades of 
public high schools. They were equally 
divided between the Wichita metro- 
politan area and 23 non-metropolitan 
counties of eastern Kansas in which 
no city exceeds 25,000 population. 
This was one in a series of similar 
studies sponsored by the Mrs. John S. 
Sheppard Foundation of New York 
City. (2) The others were conducted 
in Nassau County, Long Island, a 
suburb of New York City (1) and 
Racine County, Wisconsin. (3) 


The immediate objective of these 
studies has been to obtain factual 
information about drinking among 
high school students by applying sci- 


entific techniques of survey research. 
The ultimate objective is to provide 
the facts on which others can develop 
effective programs of instruction on 
alcoholic beverages. 


Since our resources did not permit 
a study of the entire state, two areas 
were selected so that comparisons 
could be made between students in a 
highly urbanized and industrialized 
county of the state and a predomi- 
nantly rural area. Wichita in Sedg- 
wick County filled our need for the 
first type, and 23 eastern Kansas 
counties filled the second requirement. 
The region east of the 96th meridian 
has distinctive social and economic 
characteristics. This section of the 
state was settled first. The population 
is of greater density than in central 
and western Kansas. Farming is more 
diversified and farms on the average 
are smaller than in the other areas. 
This eastern region contains almost 
half of the state’s population and 
about one-fourth of all Kansans re- 
side in the 23 non-metropolitan coun- 
ties excluding three counties in the 
metropolitan areas of Kansas City and 
Topeka. Population is more homo- 
geneous than in central Kansas which 
contains several ethnic settlements. 


Information on student experiences 
was obtained by a questionnaire 
which had been carefully tested and 
revised before it was used in che field. 
The questionnaire was administered 
by trained field workers who met the 
students in groups of about 25. They 
explained the purposes of the study, 
read each question, and made addi- 
tional explanations when requested. 
With very rare exceptions the stu- 
dents were interested and cooperative. 
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We concluded that the findings of 
the survey were not significantly af- 
fected by untruthful answers. 


The sample was drawn according 
to probability principles so that sam- 
pling variability could be measured. 
Although a two-stage design was 
used, we assumed that its reliability 
was the same as a random sample. All 
comparisons that are made between 
percentages in the text of this report 
are significant at the .95 level unless 
otherwise stated. 


Small differences in the tables are 
not significant and should be inter- 
presed with caution. When compari- 
sons are made between the whole 
samples from different geographic 
areas, each of which consists of about 
1000 students, differences of 4 per 
cent or more can be assumed to indi- 
cate a real difference that could not be 
attributed to chance variation in the 
sample. Comparisons of boys and 
girls, each of whom comprise about 
500 members of each sample are sig- 
nificant if they differ by at least 5 
per cent. 

A more complete description of the 
methods used in this survey and 
standards of statistical reliability are 
contained in the appendix to the Kan- 
sas study published by the Sheppard 
Foundation. (2) 


PROPORTION OF DRINKERS 


About half of the students in the 
areas of Kansas which we surveyed 
say they have had a drink of some- 
thing alcoholic at some time in their 
lives. However, there are significant 
differences between the Wichita area 
and non-metropolitan counties of 
eastern Kansas, and between boys and 
girls. Fifty-six per cent of the students 
in the Wichita area have used alco- 
holic beverages at sometime in the 
past and 44 per cent of the students 
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in non-metropolitan eastern Kansas 
have been users. In both of these areas 
the percentage of boys who are users 
exceeds the girls by a difference of 
about 20 per cent. 


There is more drinking among the 
older students than the younger ones. 
As students advance through high 
school, an increasing proportion have 
cxperience with alcoholic beverages. 
In eastern Kansas the per cent of 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors who 
say they have had a drink of an alco- 
holic beverages is 34, 45, and 54, re- 
spectively. The corresponding rates 
for the Wichita area are 48, 59, and 
63. 


The preceding figures all refer to 
experience with alcoholic beverages 
at any time in the past. Since these 
figures include those who may have 
had as little as one glass of wine at a 
wedding party, a clearer measure of 
the extent of drinking among high 
school students was obtained from 
answers to the question which asked 
the students to record the number of 
drinks consumed during the week 
preceding the interview. By this 
measure, 10 to 20 per cent of the 
students are consumers of alcoholic 
beverages. Those who reported having 
one or more drinks during the past 
seven days amounted to 17 per cent 
in the Wichita area and 11 per cent 
in eastern Kansas. 


AMOUNT OF DRINKING 


The incidence of heavy drinking 
appears to be very small. Three per 
cent of the boys in the Wichita area 
said they had more than 20 drinks 
during the preceding week and the 
boys in eastern Kansas and the girls 
in both areas reported lesser frequen- 
cies. Even the consumption of more 
than four drinks during the preced- 
ing week is reported by but 9 per cent 
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of the Wichita students and half that 
proportion in eastern Kansas. The 
proportion in Racine County drinking 
this amount is identical with the rate 
for the Wichita area. 


High school students drink beer 
and wine more frequently than hard 
liquors. They are most familiar with 
3.2 per cent beer which is the only 
alcoholic beverage that can be legally 
sold in establishments other than 
packaged liquor stores such as taverns, 
grocery, and drug stores. It may also 
be sold to persons 18 years of age 
while all stronger beverages cannot be 
sold to persons under 21. About half 
of the boys are users of 3.2 beer, while 
from one-fourth to one-third of the 
girls are familiar with it. However, 
about two-thirds of the users of 3.2 
beer drink it less often than once a 
month. The boys who say they regu- 
larly drink 3.2 beer once a week or 
more comprise 5 per cent of those 
in eastern Kansas and 8 per cent in 
the Wichita area. 

Regular drinking of beverages 
stronger than 3.2 beer is reported by 
no more than one student in fifty. 
Hard liquor is consumed regularly by 
no more than one student in 100. 


The proportion of students who say 
they have ever experienced an intoxi- 
cating effect from drinking are one- 
fifth of those in eastern Kansas and 
one-third of those living in the 
Wichita area. They said they had 
been, “high,” “gay,” or “buzzed” at 
some time in the past. However, boys 
say they have had this experience in 
far greater proportion than girls. The 
per cents in eastern Kansas are 31 for 
boys and 13 for girls, and in the 
Wichita area the corresponding 
figures are 43 and 22. The more ex- 
treme effects, designated in the ques- 
tionnaire as “tight” or “drunk” are 
half as frequently reported as the 
milder states of intoxication. 


A more reliable measure of the ex- 
tent of intoxication was obtained in 
answer to the question on their ex- 
periences during the four weeks pre- 
ceding the day of interview. The 
frequency of intoxicating effects is 
about one-fourth the proportion of 
those who say they have ever had 
these affects at any time in the past. 
The extent of intoxication in Wichita 
is about the same as in Racine County. 


WHEN STUDENTS DRINK 


The questionnaire contained a 
check list of six situations in which 
drinking commonly occurs. The cir- 
cumstance reported by more students 
than any other is “special occasions,” 
which was explained to the students 
as including such things as “celebra- 
tions of important events like a mar- 
riage, a wedding anniversary, birthday, 
Or an important holiday like New 
Year's or Christmas.” The least fre- 
quent occasions are “when alone” and 
“before going to parties.” The distri- 
bution of replies by students in Ra- 
cine County showed about the same 
pattern as in Kansas. 


A third of the students in eastern 
Kansas and two-fifths of those in the 
Wichita area indicated that they 
sometimes or always drink alcoholic 
beverages under these circumstances 
Drinking at parties was checked next 
most frequently: Ly one-fifth of the 
respondents in eastern Kansas and 
one-third of those in Wichita. Those 
who say they drink before going to 
parties are 7 per cent in eastern Kan- 
sas and 14 per cent in Wichita. The 
per cent who say they sometimes or 
always drink alone are 10 in eastern 
Kansas and 14 in Wichita. 


When the per cents are computed 
for the sexes separately, the rates for 
the boys are invariably higher, and 
the rates for the girls are lower than 
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those cited in the previous paragraph. 
The difference is greatest in the case 
of drinking when alone. In eastern 
Kansas the per cents for boys and 
girls were 17 and 2, respectively; and 
in the Wichita area they were 23 and 
4 per cent. 


WITH WHOM DRINKING BEGINS 


Attitudes about drinking are 
strongly affected by the persons who 
are present when it first takes place. 
That the drinking of alcoholic bever- 
ages is essentially a group practice is 
evident from the fact that less than 
2 per cent of the students reported 
having their first drink alone or with 
strangers. Students who are ac- 
quainted with beer report the pres- 
ence of friends and relatives with 
about equal frequency on the occasion 
of their first drink. Information on 
the conditions under which students 
began to drink alcoholic beverages 
was obtained separately for each of 
the different kinds of beverages. 
Though sex differences are not strik- 
ing, girls report the presence of rela- 
tives in somewhat greater proportion 
than the boys. About half of the girls 
and two-fifths of the boys report the 
presence of their parents on the occa- 
sion of their first drink of beer. Kan- 
sas students differ from those of Ra- 
cine County who report that their 
first drink occurred with relatives 
about twice as frequently as with 
friends. This difference probably re- 
flects the greater prevalence of absti- 
nence among the parents of students 
in “dry” Kansas as compared with 
“wet” Wisconsin. The per cent of 
students who say their parents keep 
alcoholic beverages at home are: 
eastern Kansas 35, Wichita area 56, 
and Racine county, 81. 

The kinds of companions who are 


present when students first taste hard 
liquor and wine are very different. 
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Liquor was first experienced more in 
the company of friends than parents 
and other relatives while the opposite 
situation obtained when wine was 
first experienced. These differences 
are consistent with American drink- 
ing customs which prescribe wine for 
important celebrations and dinners 
when all members of the family are 
present and restrict the serving of 
hard liquor to adults. There are no 
significant differences between eastern 
Kansas and the Wichita area in the 
data on persons present when students 
first began to drink. 


WHERE DRINKING BEGINS 


Further information on the cir- 
cumstances under which students be- 
gin drinking was obtained by asking: 
“Where did you first drink?” Almost 
half of the students who have ever 
drunk beer began in their own homes 
or in the homes of relatives. About 
half as frequently students reported 
that they took their first drink of 
beer in an automobile. Following 
these situations with slightly less fre- 
quency were drinking in a tavern and 
at the home of a friend. The same 
rank order was found in Racine Coun- 
ty. The only exception to this pat- 
tern was found among the Wichita 
girls who rarely had their first drink 
in a car, while in eastern Kansas the 
girls had their first drink in a car with 
twice the frequency of their metro- 
politan sisters. Because the automobile 
provides a means of escaping from 
conventional community control, it 
may be that girls living in the more 
conservative smaller communities are 
more likely than the Wichita girls to 
have their first drink under clandes- 
tine circumstances. 


The first experience with hard 
liquor occurred at home or in a rela- 
tive’s home more often than else- 
where, but the proportion was less 
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than for beer. There is a significant 
difference between boys and girls in 
the role of the automobile as a place 
for drinking hard liquor. Of the four 
specified places, the car ranked second 
in frequency for boys while it was 
the place least frequently reported by 
the girls. This tendency ‘=r boys to 
begin drinking in cars more often 
than girls is consistent with the gen- 
eral proposition that boys defy con- 
ventional social controls more fre- 
quently than girls. 


PARENTAL INFLUENCE ON 
DRINKING 


The attitudes parents have toward 
drinking and their own drinking prac- 
tices strongly influence the behavior 
of their children. The most direct 
question on parents’ attitudes was: 
“Do your parents permit you to 
drink?” About one-fourth of the stu- 
dents in both areas said that they had 
permission to drink beer at home. 
However, the boys had such permis- 
sion in far greater proportion than the 
girls. Thirty per cent of the boys and 
21 per cent of the girls have such per- 
mission in the Wichita area; 31 per 
cent of the boys and 14 per cent of 
the girls in eastern Kansas have per- 
mission. Kansas parents appear to be 
less tolerant of drinking at home than 
those of Racine and Nassau counties 
where one-third and_ three-fourths 
respectively permitted their children 
to drink some kind of alcoholic bev- 
erage at home. As one would expect, 
parents seldom permit beer drinking 
away from home. Only about one- 
fifth of the boys and one-tenth or less 
of the girls are free to drink beer 
away from home. 


Parental permission to drink 
stronger beverages is, of course, more 
restricted than for beer. About one- 
fifth of the students say they are per- 
mitted to drink these beverages at 


home and about one-tenth of them 
believe they are permitted to drink 
away from home. Although the pro- 
portion of boys who have parental 
permission is the same in the two 
areas of Kansas, greater freedom is 
granted to girls in Wichita than to 
those of eastern Kansas. The per cent 
of eastern Kansas giris permitted to 
drink at home is 14 and in Wichita 
23; the per cent permitted to drink 
away from home is 6 in eastern Kansas 
and 10 in Wichita. The strictures 
placed on eastern Kansas girls may 
explain why, as pointed out above, 
they tend to have their first drink in 
a car. Students in the counties of 
Wisconsin and New York say they 
have greater freedom. One-fourth of 
the Racine County students and half 
of those in Nassau County say their 
parents permit them to drink away 
from home. 


As one would expect, parents are 
nore lenient with older than with 
younger children. In both areas of 
Kansas permission to drink beer at 
home increases from 19 per cent for 
fifteen year olds to about 35 per cent 
for eighteen year olds. Permission to 
drink alcoholic beverages other than 
3.2 beer away from home is granted 
to only 5 per cent of the fifteen year 
old eastern Kansas students, but to 
19 per cent of those eighteen years 


old. 


An indication of the control of 
parents over the drinking of their 
teen age children was obtained by 
asking students: “If you drink away 
from home, do your parents know 
how much you drink?” The answers 
to this question indicate that less than 
a fifth of Kansas students drink with- 
out the knowledge of their parents. 
The range is from 6 per cent of the 
girls in eastern Kansas to 25 per cent 
of the boys in Wichita. Students were 
placed in this category if they re- 








sponded to the question by checking 
either: “My parents don't know I 
drink at all” or “I drink more than 
my parents know about.” However, if 
the non-users are excluded from con- 
sideration, an appreciable proportion 
of the users drink without their 
parent's knowledge although they are 
still a minority of the users. 


The data suggest that the effective- 
ness of parental control in Kansas is 
intermediate between Racine County 
where only 10 per cent drink away 
from home without the knowledge of 
their parents and Nassau County 
where almost a third of the students 
said they drank away from home 
without their parent’s knowledge. In 
all of the areas the girls were more 
effectively controlled than the boys. 


If parents drink alcoholic bever- 
ages, their high school age children 
are more likely to be users than are 
the children of abstainers. This rela- 
tionship is consistent with the find- 
ings reported above which show that 
most teenagers who drink do so with 
the knowledge of their parents and a 
large proportion had their first drink 
in a social situation that included rel- 
atives. The evidence for this asso- 
ciation between drinking by parents 
and children came from answers based 
on several questions which inquired 
about alcoholic beverages in the home 
and the frequency with which fathers 
and mothers drank different kinds of 
alcoholic beverages. Among the 
eastern Kansas students who have 
ever used alcoholic beverages, about 
half say their parents keep alcoholic 
beverages at home, while among the 
non-users only one-fifth say that their 
parents keep alcoholic beverages. In 
the Wichita area we found the same 
picture, except that the proportions 
ot those reporting alcoholics bever- 
ages at home are larger. Among users 
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and non-users the percentages are 71 
and 38 respectively. 


The correlation between drinking 
by teenagers and their parents is also 
demonstrated by cross tabulating an- 
swers to the questions on the fre- 
quency with which students use alco- 
holic beverages and the frequencies 
they report for their parents. The re- 
lationship is illustrated by the findings 
on the use of hard liquor by students 
and their mothers. The percentage of 
students in eastern Kansas who say 
they have a drink of hard liquor once 
a month or more often comprise 
3 per cent of those whose mothers 
never use alcoholic beverages and 16 
per cent of the children who say their 
mothers occasionally or regularly 
drink alcoholic beverages. The same 
pattern appears in the data for the 
Wichita area. Although the data re- 
veal a correlation between the use 
of alcoholic beverages by children and 
their parents, nevertheless it should 
be noted that in all categories the fre- 
quency of drinking by children was 
much less than the parental frequency. 
Even in the case of beer, less than one- 
third of the children who said their 
mothers drank it occasionally or regu- 
larly drank beer with the same fre- 
quency. Or to put it another way 
around, a large proportion of the chil- 
dren of drinking parents are non- 
users of alcoholic beverages. 


Further insight into the influence 
of parents on drinking by their teen- 
age sons and daughters was obtained 
from answers to questions on drink- 
ing at home parties. The proportion 
of students who report drinking at 
home parties is quite small. The data 
show an interesting contrast between 
boys and girls. More boys report drink- 
ing at home parties when parents are 
absent than when parents are at 
home while girls report drinking at 
home parties with less frequency 
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when parents are not home than when 
they are at home. This contrast sug- 
gests that boys are more likely to take 
advantage of the absence of their par- 
ents while girls are more likely to 
adhere to parental injunctions. 


The significance of parental influ- 
ences on adolescent behavior is sug- 
gested by the greater amount of drink- 
ing by students from broken homes 
than from homes where both parents 
are present. In the Wichita area there 
is more frequent drinking by students 
from homes where one or both par- 
ents is not present than when both 
parents are living in the home. Of 
the students whose parents are both 
at home, 34 per cent use hard liquor 
to some degree while among those 
whose homes lacked one or both par- 
ents the percentage is 52 (a differ- 
ence of 8 per cent is probably signifi- 
cant). In eastern Kansas the absence 
of a relationship between student 
drinking and broken homes may be 
explained by the greater intimacy and 
solidarity of the smaller communities 
which make unusual living arrange- 
ments and broken homes less of a 
crisis in the lives of the youth than 
is the case in the large city. It may 
also be that stronger community pres- 
sures for conformity in the smaller 
communities are effective measures of 
control despite the break-up of the 
family. 


COMMUNITY INFLUENCES 
ON DRINKING 


Influences from the community and 
its various groups and institutions 
affect the amount of drinking by teen- 
agers. The prevalence of drinking 
among high school students varies 
with the size of the community. In 
the Wichita metropolitan area, with 
a population in excess of a quarter of 
a million persons, 57 per cent of the 
high school students are users of alco- 


holic beverages. In the communities 
of eastern Kansas, having populations 
from one to twenty-five thousand, 
about half of the students are users. 
In places of less than 1000 and in 
rural districts about 40 per cent of 
the high school students state that 
they use alcoholic beverages. These 
differences in the prevalence of drink- 
ing in rural, town, and city high 
school students may reflect differences 
in the drinking customs of adults in 
these different sized communities as 
well as more effective control by small 
town parents over their children. The 
differences between the smaller towns 
and communities of eastern Kansas 
and the Wichita metropolitan area in 
the prevalence of drinking among the 
parents of high school students and 
in the extent to which they keep alco- 
holic beverages in the home suggests 
that drinking is more widely accepted 
in the larger communities. 


The greater prevalence of drinking 
in the Wichita area as compared with 
the smaller communities of eastern 
Kansas may be attributed in part to 
class differences. The Wichita area 
has a higher average income than 
eastern Kansas. According to the 1950 
U. S. Census the median income of 
families in the Wichita Metropolitan 
Area (Sedgwick County) was $3,311 
while the range of medians for the 23 
non-metropolitan, eastern counties 
covered by the survey was from 
$1,781 to $2,909. In our survey an 
indicator of socio-economic class was 
the question: “How many rooms are 
there in your house or apartment?” 
The greatest class difference in drink- 
ing was found in the Wichita area 
where the proportion of student users 
increased from 50 per cent among 
those living in houses of four rooms 
or less to 71 per cent among those liv- 
ing in houses of nine or more rooms. 
The corresponding increase in eastern 
Kansas from 39 to 48 per cent is 
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small enough so that it might be 
attributed to sampling variability. 


A much larger proportion of Ro- 
man Catholic students are users of 
alcoholic beverages than Protestant 
students. The proportion of users 
among Catholics exceeds the Protest- 
ant users by more than 20 per cent in 
both Wichita and the eastern Kansas 
area. It should be noted that this find- 
ing applies only to Catholic students 
who are enrolled in public high 
schools and cannot be generalized to 
apply to Catholic students enrolled in 
parochial high schools who outnum- 
bered those in public schools by two 
to one in Wichita and by three to two 
in eastern Kansas. Since the percent- 
age of Catholics is about the same 
(7 and 8) in both of the Kansas areas 
sampled, the religious difference can- 
not account for the greater prevalence 
of drinking in Wichita as compared 
with eastern areas. 


A difference in the attitude of 
Catholic and Protestant parents is 
evident in the extent to which they 
permit their children to drink at 
home. The proportion of Catholic 
students who are permitted to drink 
at home is double the proportion of 
Protestant students. However, per- 
mission to drink away from home is 
not significantly greater among Cath- 
olic students. 


Participation in organized activities 
whether affiliated with school, church, 
or the community at large bears little 
relationship to the use of alcoholic 
beverages with two interesting excep- 
tions. Among boys, those who held 
offices in two or more organizations 
include a significantly smaller propor- 
tion of users of alcoholic beverages as 
compared with boys who held one or 
no offices. Among the girls, the excep- 
tional group were those who partici- 
pate in imter-scholastic athletics, 
among whom a larger proportion said 
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they used alcoholic beverages as com- 
pared with those who did not partici- 
pate in inter-scholastic athletics. This 
association is especially striking in the 
Wichita area where 61 per cent of 
the girls who participated in inter- 
scholastic athletics are users and only 
43 per cent of the non-participants 
are users. This association suggests 
that drinking and athletics appeal to 
the same type of girl — one who is 
aggressive, venturesome and in gen- 
neral, behaves more like a boy than 
other girls. 


Formal instruction on the effects of 
drinking alcoholic beverages does not 
appear to have an appreciable affect 
on drinking by high school students. 
Among users and non-users, about the 
same proportion said that they had 
received formal instructions at home 
or in school. However, a significantly 
larger proportion of the non-users as 
compared with the users said they had 
received instruction in church. In 
both geographic areas there was a 
difference of about 10 per cent. This 
difference may be due not so much to 
the greater effectiveness of instruction 
in church as to a tendency for ab- 
stainers to be members of churches 
where temperance sermons and in- 
struction are frequently heard. 


INTERPRETATION 


The variations in drinking alco- 
holic beverages by high school stu- 
dents can be interpreted by means of 
three concepts: cultural differences, 
stages in socialization, and behavior 
deviation. The interpretations which 
follow are in the nature of plausible 
hypotheses suggested by the applica- 
tion of sociological knowledge to the 
data. 


This survey of student drinking 
found many differences which may be 
explained by cultural variation. The 
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differences between suburban New 
York City (Nassau County), indus- 
trial Racine, and agricultural Kansas 
may be largely cultural. Much of the 
contrast between Kansas students in 
metropolitan and non-metropolitan 
areas may be attributed to the exist- 
ence of divergent urban and rural 
norms of conduct. Urban people ap- 
pear to define drinking as appropriate 
on more occasions and to permit more 
participation by children in these ac- 
tivities. Other evidence for this expla- 
nation is the positive association be- 
tween the proportion of students who 
use alcoholic beverages and the size of 
their home community. 


Another cultural difference revealed 
by the survey is that associated with re- 
ligion. There are relatively more users 
among Roman Catholics than among 
Protestants. Furthermore, a greater 
proportion of the drinking by Cath- 
olic youth takes place within the con- 
text of the family. There is also 
evidence of socio-economic class dif- 
ferences in drinking practices. 


Because the conduct of children is 
influenced more by their families than 
by any other group, it is not surpris- 
ing that there is a correlation between 
the drinking practices of parents and 
children. Drinking by children is 
positively associated with the fre- 
quency of drinking by parents and 
with the keeping of alcoholic bev- 
erages in the home. 

Because the culture of a society is 
age-graded, its patterns are acquired 
by stages. As the individual member 
grows to maturity, he adopts the pat- 
terns of conduct which are considered 
appropriate by the members of his 
group. That the amount of drinking is 
associated with increasing social ma- 
turity is evident from the increasing 
proportion of users in the sophomore, 
junior, and senior classes. More direct 
evidence is the fact that the older stu- 
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dents report having their parent's per- 
mission to drink in greater propor- 
tion than younger students. 


Culture is learned in peer groups 
as well as the family. Alcoholic bev- 
erages, with the exception of wine, 
are first experienced in the com- 
panionship of friends as often or 
more often than with relatives. Some- 
times the behavior norms of the peer 
group conflict with those of the fam- 
ily. The distilled liquors which par- 
ents rarely permit their teen age chil- 
dren to drink are first experienced in 
the company of friends more often 
than with relatives. 


Despite some conflict between the 
norms of peer groups and families 
which may cause tension within indi- 
viduals, behavior which conforms to 
the norms of a primary group is nor- 
mal human behavior from the indi- 
vidual standpoint. Normal drinking 
takes place on occasions and in 
amounts that conform to the expecta- 
tions of others in the primary group. 
Behavior that conflicts with group 
standards is abnormal whether it takes 
the form of abstinence or excessive 
drinking. There is little evidence of 
drinking behavior among high school 
students completely lacking in group 
support. 


There may be some drinking that 
conforms to the norms of a deviant 
group or gang that conceives of itself 
as defying the conventions of the 
larger society. This is deviant behavior 
from the community perspective be- 
cause it conflicts with norms that are 
accepted by a large segment of the 
adult population. It is probable that 
the potential alcoholics are among the 
minority who drink in defiance of 
family and community norms. For 
them there is a conflict in the defini- 
tions of drinking behavior by family 
and peer groups. The significance of 
ambivalence for the etiology of alco- 








holism has been hypothesized by UIll- 
man. (4) Such deviation may in- 
crease when parental control breaks 
down. The survey found some evi- 
dence that drinking increases when 
parental control is weakened. In the 
Wichita area there is a greater pro- 
portion of users among the students 
from homes lacking one or both par- 
ents as compared with families having 
both parents at home. 
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ECOLOGICAL CORRELATES OF ALCOHOLISM 


AUSTIN L. PORTERFIELD 
Texas Christian University 


The formation of significant ques- 
tions is a part of the research pro- 
cess. One may well have as a re- 
search objective the aim of raising 
questions which could become chal- 
lenges to further research. This is 
the present aim in comparing indices 
of alcoholism by states and selected 
cities with indices of other socio- 
economic characteristics of the popu- 
lations of the same areas. 


In the pursuit of this objective, 
it is important at the outset to ob- 
serve that the concept of concomi- 
tant indices is employed very deliber- 
ately. A concomitant of a condition 
or a phenomenon goes along with it, 
but does not necessarily “cause” it 
or grow out of jit. It may not be a 
factor in, or dependent upon, an 
event it accompanies, but may co- 
depend with that event on other vari- 
ables in the situation to which both 
belong. Thus, various socioeconomic 
characteristics or traits of given popu- 
lations have been selected for compari- 


son with indices of alcoholism in a 
purely exploratory frame of refer- 
ence, rather than in order to test 
some preconceived hypothetical rela- 
tionship. For example, it is assumed 
that the comparison of an index of 
cirrhosis of the liver with indices of 
diseases other than alcoholism could 
be carried on almost indefinitely 
simply to discover whether these com- 
parisons in various instances yield pos- 
itive or negative correlations in any 
degree whatever. If highly positive 
or negative correlations appear, the 
existence of the relationship may form 
the basis for valid questions about its 
scientific implications. Or if indices 
of alcoholic addiction and consump- 
tion are compared with any number of 
deviant behavior patterns other than 
crimes of violence—a comparison of- 
ten made—it is important to ask 
whether the outcome suggests new 
directions for further exploration of 
the relationship of alcohol to deviant 
forms of behavior. 
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Specifically, then, it becomes neces- 
sary (a) to select social traits of the 
areas to be studied in such fields 
of observation as status, health, and 
deviant behavior for comparison with 
indices of alcoholic consumption and 
addiction, (b) to prepare indices of 
these traits that are comparable, and 
to discover the degree of their con- 
comitance, and (c) to ask whether 
the outcomes of the comparisons fur- 
nish clues to needed emphasis in fur- 
ther research. 


SELECTION OF THE SERIES 


Alcoholism and the consumption of 
alcohol have generally become as- 
sociated in the public mind with 
people of low socioeconomic status, 
particularly with those “very limited 
segments of the alcoholic population 
whose problem could not be hidden 

. inmates of alcoholic wards in pub- 
lic hospitals for the mentally ill .. . 
or the men who live from day to day 
in the missions, shelters, or doorways 
of deteriorated areas in 
cities...” (30) 


Alcoholic behavior has also been 
named among the important factors 
in the causation of crime, especially 
crimes of violence in the lower strata 
of society. “It is known that when 
people in certain areas become in- 
toxicated, they are almost certain to 
start fights and violate criminal laws; 
this is particularly true of the lower 
socioeconomic class.” (34) Jellinek 
identifies the performance of “anti- 
social” acts as likely to occur at ad- 
vanced stages in the process of be- 
coming an alcoholic. (14) Taft points 
out that “drunkenness is practically 
universally a misdemeanor.” He as- 
sumes that alcoholism is prevalent 
among criminals, but believes that its 
prevalence “need not indicate caus- 
ation at all. Crime and excessive use 
of alcohol may both be products of 
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the same adverse social conditions or 
even of the same bodily states.” (35) 


Because alcoholism has been linked 
with crime and both have been linked 
with “adverse” social conditions, it 
seems worthwhile to form series of 
index numbers representative of both 
crime and adverse or favorable “social 
conditions” by states and _ selected 
Cities to see what degree of concomit- 
ance exists among these series. 


Porterfield has prepared extensive 
series of index numbers based on nu- 
merous social and economic character- 
istics of the 48 states and of 86 cities 
of more than 50,000 population in 
1940, for the purpose of determin- 
ing degrees of “unfavorable” and “fav- 
orable” social conditions. (20, 22) 
The index by states, which was based 
on 28 sub-factors, was originally called 
an “index of social well-being.” This 
index was compared with indices of 
suicide, crime, urbanization, indus- 
trialization, and _ professionalization. 
(20) The index of socioeconomic 
status by cities (23) was composed of 
sub-indices of health, education, ade- 
quacy of housing, and amount of in- 
come for the period 1948-1953. Such 
indices are as legitimate as the rates 
for any other condition by states or 
cities; they are no more “fantastic,” 
and no less comparable, than is the 
comparison, for example, of levels of 
income by states or cities with the in- 
cidence of tuberculosis. 


In the field of health, the incidence 
of alcoholism has been related to the 
incidence of mental diseases, cirrhosis 
of the liver, pellagra, tuberculosis, and, 
more recently, cancer. Ibarrola be- 
lieves he found a close connection be- 
tween the use of alcohol and the in- 
cidence of cancer in the provinces of 
Spain. (12) Haggard declared in 
1945, however, that there is no posi- 
tive relationship between the in- 
cidence of cancer and the consump- 
tion of alcohol in any amount. (9) 
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In the light of these contradictory 
claims, indices of various forms of 
cancer are provided for comparison, 
with most emphasis upon cancer of 
the lungs. This emphasis is made no 
less pertinent by recent claims that 
cancer of the lungs is a variable de- 
pendent in part on the variable of 
smoking cigarettes. At the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Thomas F. Mancuso (18), 
rates of diabetes mellitus have also 
been included for comparison, because 
its incidence is highest in those age 
groups with the highest incidence of 
cirrhosis of the liver and lung cancer. 
If the correlation of indices of cancer 
of the lungs with indices of cirrhosis 
and alcoholism proves to be sig- 
nificantly different from the relation- 
ship of diabetes with the latter, ques- 
tions about the meaning of the dif- 
ference might be in order. This, it 
may be re-emphasized, is the objective 
of this study: to raise significant ques- 
tions, rather than to claim the discov- 
ery of adequate answers. 


COMPARISON OF THE SERIES 


All index numbers employed in this 
study represent the ratio of the rate of 
a variable or trait for an area to the 
rate for all the areas included in the 
series for that variable or trait. For 
example: Keller and Efron (16) esti- 
mated that, in 1950, Hartford had 
2,070 alcoholics with complications 
per 100,000 population above 20 years 
of age. The rate for all 64 cities in 
our list was 1,335 per 100,000 adults. 
Hence, Hartford’s rate was 155 per 
cent of the rate for the entire group, 
and its index of alcoholism in 1950 
would be 155. However, according 
to Jellinek (15), Hartford had 882 
chronic alcoholics per 100,000 adults 
in 1940. This rate is only 83 per 
cent of the rate (1,067) for all the 
cities in our group of 64 which are 
also in the Jellinek list. The, index 
of alcoholism for Hartford, then, is 
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the mean of these two ratios, or 119, 
and is used for comparison with in- 
dices of suicide and homicide covering 
the same time span (see Table 5). 


A similar process is involved in the 
determination of the other scores. In- 
dices for cirrhosis of the liver, cancer 
of the lungs, cancer of the respiratory 
system, diabetes mellitus, and tuber- 
culosis, presented in Table 3, are the 
ratios of the mean of the 1948-1949 
and 1953-1954 rates of deaths from 
each disease among white males over 
25 years of age in each state to the 
mean of the rates of deaths from that 
disease among white males over 25 
years of age in all 48 states. (37) 
Thus, Connecticut's index of deaths 
from cancer of the respiratory sys- 
tem is 129 (mean annual rate of 
53.8 as compared with a mean annual 
rate of 41.8 for the same race-sex-age 
category in the United States as a 
whole); for deaths from diabetes 
mellitus, 102 (mean annual rate of 
20.4 as compared with a national rate 
of 20.0); for cirrhosis of the liver, 
145 (mean annual rate of 29.8 as 
compared with an overall rate of 
20.6). The indices themselves are 
given in Tables 1, 3, and 5, wile 
Tables 2, 4, and 6 contain the correla- 
tion of the index numbers in the 
respective preceding tables. 


In Table 1, an index of alcoholism, 
based on the means of rates for 1930, 
1940, and 1950, is presented together 
with indices of socioeconomic status, 
suicide, homicide, cirrhosis of the 
liver, and cancer of the lungs for com- 
parable, though not always identical, 
periods of time. The states have been 
grouped according to their indices of 
alcoholism and socioeconomic status. 
In 11 of the states, both these indices 
are above 100; in 22 of them, both 
are below 100; in 14 of the remain- 
ing 15, one index is above 100 and 
the other below. The Pearsonian pro- 
duct-moment correlation of these two 
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TABLE 1. 
INDICES OF SELECTED SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF STATES 
Index of: 

States Alcoholism Socioecon. status Suicide Homicide Cirrhosis Lung Cancer 
1. Indices of alcoholism and socioeconomic status above the average 
California 150 145 161 75 175 107 
Nevada 145 118 240 140 181 108 
Pennsylvania 130 117 98 65 103 106 
New York 128 150 112 51 122 142 
Illinois 125 124 103 95 109 114 
New Jersey 119 146 105 50 126 140 
Connecticut 117 149 115 29 131 125 
Massachusetts 117 144 93 21 137 111 
Ohio 114 116 112 86 109 105 
Rhode Island 107 134 75 18 132 100 
Maryland 101 112 108 111 109 116 

Mean 123 132 120 67 130 116 
2. Indices of alcoholism and socioeconomic status on opposite sides of the average 
Florida 120 81 99 283 101 113 
Missouri 118 97 109 120 105 105 
Louisiana 106 66 63 127 72 131 
Wisconsin 97 115 115 26 78 86 
Michigan 96 120 97 65 97 105 
Nebraska gl 102 119 36 68 89 
Indiana 87 110 118 70 87 88 
Delaware 85 114 102 g2 61 IOI 
New Hampshire 81 113 114 17 95 103 
Colorado 80 100 130 78 112 81 
Oregon 80 114 138 47 85 go 
Minnesota 74 112 99 30 64 99 
Washington 73 119 148 55 83 gI 
Vermont 70 102 119 20 go 74 
Iowa 63 105 117 30 63 5 

Mean 87 105 112 73 84 96 
3. Indices of alcoholism and sociceconomic status below the average 
New Mexico 95 81 84 123 65 44 
Montana 87 94 156 85 96 99 
Arizona 81 84 106 145 93 116 
Kentucky 76 72 81 216 78 77 
Virginia 75 72 97 174 66 gl 
Wyoming 73 87 138 100 50 53 
North Dakota 69 89 88 24 48 64 
Mississippi 66 48 45 286 55 55 
Texas 66 71 79 167 70 81 
West Virginia 64 87 80 135 72 75 
Tennessee 63 65 69 235 61 81 
Arkansas 61 56 59 1gI 56 64 
Idaho 61 87 112 51 47 63 
Kansas 61 99 101 59 59 7 
Alabama 59 54 57 284 50 7 
Oklahoma 59 76 67 120 67 80 
Utah 58 96 81 54 65 70 
South Carolina 56 54 50 198 50 73 
South Dakota 54 85 84 31 52 72 
North Carolina 50 68 72 321 57 60 
Maine 49 95 119 21 76 93 
Georgia 43 59 67 309 63 73 

Mean 65 76 87 162 61 75 








*Indices of alcoholism are based on rates for 1930, 1940, and 1950 (15, 16); of suicide 
and homicide, on death rates in 1930, 1935, 1940, 1945, and 1950 in the population above 
15 years of age (37); of lung cancer, on four estimates for 1948-1955 (10, 37); of 
cirrhosis, on death rates in 1948-1949 and 1951-1952 in the population above 20 years of 
age (37). For the index of socioeconomic status, see (20) 
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TABLE 2. 


CORRELATIONS AMONG SELECTED SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF STATES* 











Index of: 

Alcoholism Cirrhosis Lung cancer Social status Suicide Homicide 
Alcoholism 94 84 67 47 —.28 
Cirrhosis of the liver 75 67 55 —.30 
Lung cancer 63 32 —.27 
Social status 53 —.73 
Suicide —.43 





*Pearsonian product-moment correlations of index numbers in Table 1. 


indices (Table 2) is .67. If the ef- 
fective buying power of the states in 
1955 is compared with the rate of al- 
coholism prevailing in the preceding 
quarter of a century, the correlation 
is equally high. (27) 


Considering the coefficients of cor- 
relation between the other pairs of in- 
dices in this series, it is noteworthy 
that negative relationships appear only 
in connection with the homicide rates. 
It is legitimate to ask whether there 
should not be further research on what 
these negative relationships mean. 


The alcohol index in Table 3 is 
not strictly comparable with the other 
indices in the same table, since the 
former is based on data for all adult 
males and females whereas the latter 
refer only to white males over 25 
years old. A lung cancer index based 
on death rates from that disease in 
1948-1952 among adults of both sexes 
(16, 37) is closer to te alcohol index 
than is the lung cancer index in the 
table (rho, 82, P. E., .03, as compared 
with the rho of .69, P. E., .05, using 
the index in Table 3). 


It is somewhat surprising to find 
that indices of death from lung and 
respiratory cancer are much closer to 
indices of alcohol and cirrhosis of the 
liver than to those of diabetes mellitus 
and tuberculosis (Table 4). Since 


tuberculosis and cancer of the lungs 
are diseases of the same site and with 


symptoms that might be confused, 
logic suggests that differences in the 
adequacy of diagnosis may be a fac- 
tor. Differences in socioeconomic 
status should constitute an index of 
differences in the adequacy of di- 
agnosis and treatment, and indices of 
status are indeed positively related in 
varying degrees to all the indices ex- 
cept tuberculosis. The relations are: 
socioeconomic status and alcohol, .73; 
and cirrhosis, .60; and lung cancer, 
58; and diabetes mellitus, .50; and 
tuberculosis, -.03.* Thus, the only in- 
dex which would be moved out of line 
with the rest by taking socioeconomic 
status into account is tuberculosis of 
the lungs. Is it possible that poor 
people die with “tuberculosis” and 
those who can buy more adequate 
diagnosis die of “lung cancer”? The 
relationships of other series, however, 
make this explanation doubrful. 


Other status factors in diagnosis may 
include the tendency of doctors to 
“doctor” the death certificates of prom- 
inent people. If a person of high status 
is an alcoholic with complications, his 
death may be assigned to one of its 
complications rather than to alcohol- 
ism, while the “ordinary” wino’s death 
is attributed to the latter cause. Some 
public health officials believe that 
cirrhosis, the victims of which are of- 
ten heavy drinkers, may also be un- 

*All except the last of these correlations 
are from 7 to 14 times the probable error. 
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TABLE 3. 


INDICES OF ALCOHOL AND SELECTED DISEASES 











Index of: 

State Alcohol Respiratory cancer Lung cancer Diabetes Cirrhosis Tuberculosis 
Nevada 197 130 107 162 141 124 
California 144 130 108 65 164 108 
Connecticut 135 129 131 102 145 93 
New York 127 149 153 116 141 132 
New Jersey 125 150 157 112 135 114 
Illinois 122 118 123 116 128 108 
Massachusetts 118 116 126 116 126 126 
Florida 117 140 128 99 122 77 
Delaware 114 102 79 125 119 80 
Pennsylvania 113 109 113 119 102 120 
Maryland III 97 123 108 113 122 
Ohio 109 105 108 137 121 89 
Missouri 108 110 112 109 III 119 
Wisconsin 104 75 112 119 72 56 
Michigan 103 123 121 169 116 93 
Louisiana 101 137 141 76 101 130 
United States 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Rhode Island 98 III 101 141 108 89 
New Hampshire 98 114 119 165 104 72 
Arizona 96 176 154 97 147 43 
Virginia 93 85 gI 73 69 95 
Colorado gI 79 79 79 96 85 
Minnesota gl 74 79 115 66 56 
Montana go 134 go 99 84 67 
Oregon 87 gl gI 63 62 66 
Washington 87 92 94 100 71 71 
New Mexico 87 48 41 64 97 145 
Nebraska 86 85 88 132 78 88 
Wyoming 83 73 52 77 67 37 
Indiana 80 98 81 116 98 103 
Maine 78 97 106 102 77 97 
Kentucky 77 72 78 86 85 197 
North Dakota 74 58 60 109 50 40 
West Virginia 73 74 60 76 79 124 
Vermont 71 86 56 112 74 144 
Iowa 70 79 89 107 59 46 
Idaho 70 62 60 106 35 5 
Texas 69 86 72 82 81 137 
Georgia 68 87 84 go 72 108 
South Carolina 67 83 87 103 53 74 
Mississippi 67 83 93 81 64 100 
Utah 65 70 72 84 57 54 
Kansas 62 76 81 110 53 52 
Tennessee 62 76 go 70 71 155 
Oklahoma 62 86 92 92 63 109 
South Dakota 61 74 66 133 54 117 
North Carolina 55 57 63 67 74 62 
Arkansas 55 58 75 64 60 152 
Alabama 54 78 80 77 61 101 





*Alcohol index based on rates of alcoholism, 1930, 1940, and 1950, and rates of 
consumption of alcohol, 1940-1945 and 1951-1952. Disease indices based on death rates 
for white males 25 or more years old, 1950-1955 (lung cancer) or 1949-1950 and 1953 
1954 (all others). 
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TABLE 4. 


CORRELATIONS AMONG INDICES OF ALCOHOL AND SELECTED DISEASES* 











Index of: 
Respiratory Diabetes Tuberculosis 
Alcohol Cirrhosis Lung cancer cancer mellitus of the lungs 
Alcohol 80 .69 67 39 AI 
Cirrhosis of the liver Bo 79 .26 20 
Lung cancer 87 31 .08 


Respiratory cancer 
Diabetes mellitus 


34 
—.14 





*Pearsonian product-moment correlations of index numbers in Table 3. 


derestimated. Hence, status factors 
may influence comparisons in opposite 
directions. 


We turn now to data for cities only, 
in an effort to eliminate rural-urban 
differences. Table 5 presents indices 
of alcoholism (1940 and 1950) and 
of suicide and homicide (1936-1949) 
for 64 urban places. (37) The sole 
criterion for selection of these cities 
was their inclusion in both the Keller- 
Efron (16) and the Porterfield-Tal- 
bert (20) lists. 


The most striking contrasts exist 
among these cities. In 15 of them, 
both the alcoholism and suicide in- 
dices are high—i.e., above the respec- 
tive means for all cities, but the homi- 
cide index is low in 8 and high in 7 
of these. The alcoholism and suicide 
indices are both low in 20 cities, but 
the homicide index is high in 13 and 
low in 7 of these. The alcoholism 
and suicide indices are on opposite 
sides of the mean in 27 cities, on the 
same side in 35. Alcoholism and 
homicide indices are on opposite sides 
of the mean 36 times, on the same 
side in 26 instances. The highest 
correlation is between alcoholism and 
suicide (.44, P. E., .06), but alcohol- 
ism and homicide are not positively 
correlated at all (—.22, P. E., .08). 


In this list of 64 cities, 23 are 
southern. The analysis was pursued 


by pairing each of these 23 southern 
cities with a non-southern city, also 
among the 64 having similar gross 
population. When the mean indices 
of alcoholism, cirrhosis of the liver, 
lung cancer (37), respiratory cancer 
(37), suicide (20, 21), and homicide 
(20, 21) of the 11 cities above the 
median in socioeconomic status for 
their region are compared with the 
corresponding indices of the 11 cities 
below the median in socioeconomic 
status, the only marked variation found 
is in the homicide index. The 11 
non-southern cities above their status 
median have a mean homicide index 
of 16; below, 53. The 11 southern 
cities above their status median have 
a mean homicide index of 113; below, 
219. The correlations among these 
indices for the 46 cities taken together 
are shown in Table 6. If the social 
status index is “partialed out” of these 
correlations, the relationship between 
cirrhosis and respiratory cancer stands 
at .50; between alcoholism and respira- 
tory cancer, .23, unchanged; between 
alcoholism and suicide, .58; between 
alcoholism and homicide, —.14; be- 
iween suicide and homicide, —.05. 


Much more data are available on 
rates of death attributed to 102 dis- 
eases in Comparative Mortality Rates 
Among Metropolitan Areas in the 
United States for the period 1949- 
1951 than have been brought together 
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TABLE 5. 


INDICES OF ALCOHOLISM, SUICIDE, AND HOMICIDE IN 64 CITIES* 














Index of Index of: 
Alco. Sui- Homi- Alco. Sui- Homi- 
City holism cide cide City holism cide cide 
1. Above the average in alcoholism 2. Below the average in alcoholism 
and suicide; below it in homicide and suicide; above it in homicide 
San Francisco 307 171 84 Nashville 88 96 424 
Los Angeles 144 174 79 Fort Worth 88 97 229 
Seattle 135 204 63 Tulsa 77 96 150 
Oakland 132 145 82 Dalias 74 93 271 
Newark 117 103 68 Jacksonville 67 98 330 
Portland 112 182 58 Memphis 64 59 243 
Toledo 107 116 64 Houston 62 gl 249 
New York 106 101 49 Knoxville 62 5 286 
Mean 145 150 68 Savannah** 56 71 410 
= mae os Shreveport** 53 75 256 
3. Above the average in alcoholism; Birmingham — 52 66 313 
below it in suicide and homicide Oklahoma City so 67 106 
Hartford 119 97 43 — 33 65 149 
Chicago 117 gi 95 — 04 Sr 263, 
Philadelphia a36 94 69 4. Below the average in alcoholism; 
Pittsburgh = & «© above it in suicide and homicide 
Yonkers 109 80 26 Tampa 86 12 176 
Buffalo 106 81 31 Mi . 8 3 é 
El Paso** me 83 6 Miami 5 II 261 
- ee Richmond 82 112 228 
Detroit 103 76 7 Indianapolis 79 102 100 
Scranton 103 62 , Baltimore 78 108 135 
Syracuse 101 88 21 Norfolk < 4 . 
) 54 124 315 
Mean 110 8354 Mean 77 #115 = 203 
s. Above the average in alcoholism 6. Below the average in alcoholism 
and homicide; below it in suicide _and homicide; above it in suicide 
Louisville 133 97 195 Milwaukee 98 115 21 
New Orleans 112 75 178 Denver 96 153 64 
Chattanooga 104 81 461 Mion 5 ae — 
Atlanta 102 89 424 Papous 7 
Youngstown 101 80 109 Rochester — 63 123 19 
San Antonio 100 98 172 “earner 50 113 19 
Mez 10 87 257 erkeley"™™ 35 120 35 
— = —_ = Mean 69 126 39 
7. Above the average in alcoholism, 8. Below the average in alcoholism, 
suicide, and homicide suicide, and homicide 
Dayton 134 III 138 Providence 94 59 22 
St. Louis 121 106 124 St. Paul gI 74 28 
Cincinnati 120 124 139 Waterbury** 83 95 31 
Cleveland 118 109 107 Wichita 80 99 64 
Evansville** 112 103 102 Albany 79 84 35 
Washington 112 140 142 Grand Rapids 45 75 18 
Kansas City 101 101 137 Des Moines 2 89 43 
Mean 117 114 127 Mean 73 82 34 











*Indices of alccholism are based on the mean of rates for 1940 and 1950; of suicide 
and homicide, on the mean of rates for 1936-1949, inclusive. 


**Alcoholism rates are based on Keller-Efron estimates for 1950 only. 
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TABLE 6. 
CORRELATIONS AMONG INDICES OF ALCOHOLISM AND OTHER 
CHARACTERISTICS IN 46 CITIES 
Index of: 
Index of: 
Alcoholism Socioecon. status Cirrhosis Respiratory cancer Suicide Homicide 
Alcoholism .08 73 23 59 —.07 
Socioeconomic status .46 .00 13 —.56 
Cirrhosis of liver 45 54 —.42 
Respiratory cancer 31 
Suicide —.1I 
elsewhere. All causes of death related the probable error. One striking item 


to the present study are reported there 
by ratios which compare the age-ad- 
justed rates of death among white 
males and females in 163 metropolitan 
areas with the rates for all cities com- 
bined. A ratio for deaths attributed 
to alcoholism is included in the re- 
port, but it is useless because of te 
danger of under-reporting and because 
of time and space variations in di- 
agnosis and treatment. Consequently, 
this ratio is not employed in the cor- 
relations presented in Table 7, which 
gives the relationships among rates of 
death from cirrhosis of the liver, lung 
cancer, diabetes mellitus, tuberculosis 
of the lungs, and cancer of the stom- 
ach. All the coefficents above .20 
in Table 7 are from 5 to 20 times 


is the —.10 cirrhosis-tuberculosis cor- 
relation for women as contrasted with 
the .43 coefficient for men. It may 
be observed that an index of alcoholic 
behavior can be derived from the num- 
ber of deaths reported from cirrhosis 
as a Cause in a given year. (19) 


PROBLEMS AND CHALLENGES 


Out of the comparisons of the pre- 
ceding arrays there develop, as an- 
ticipated, more questions than answers. 
They present many problems and, it 
is hoped, some challenges to further 
research. 


The main problem lies in the inter- 
pretation of statistical correlates de- 


TABLE 7. 


CORRELATIONS AMONG RATES OF DEATH FROM SELECTED CAUSES 





IN 163 CitiEs (1949-1951) * 














Index of: 
Diabetes 
Lung cancer Stomach cancer Tuberculosis mellitus Pneumonia 

Index of: 
Cirrhosis of the liver 

Male 63 29 43 —.04 29 

Female 37 —.10 .28 
Lung cancer 

Male 37 .22 09 —.06 

Female 04 —.02 





*United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Comparative Mor- 
tality Among Metropolitan Areas in the United States: 102 Causes of Death, October, 
1957. Indices were based on age-adjusted death rates among the white population. 
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rived in any ecological study. The 
vast number of variables present in 
an ecological area makes it difficult to 
assess the significance of the distri- 
bution of different health conditions 
or types of behavior in relation to one 
another and to other variables. Which 
variables are independent, interde- 
pendent, dependent, co-dependent, or 
unrelated? (32) 


This problem is still greater in a 
study that involves whole states and 
Cities as the areas to be compared. The 
existence of specific relationships 
among ecologically distributed traits 
cannot be demonstrated in the same 
way as the relationships between the 
consumption of alcohol and cirrhosis 
of the liver in human organisms. Me- 
tastasis is not a concept applicable in 
ecology. It is common practice to in- 
fer rates of alcoholism from rates of 
liver cirrhosis in ecological areas, but 
it is not considered possible to predict, 
from the latter, the consumption of 
alcohol or the incidence of diseases 
not known to be related to cirrhosis. 


It is common practice, except among 
a few careful observers, for example, 
Sutherland (34) and Wolfgang (39) 
to infer that alcohol is a factor in a 
criminal act when both are found to- 
gether in the same persons; and it has 
been the usual inference that they are 
ecologically present together if they 
are present together in the behavior 
of individuals. Because, as Durkheim 
held, loss of hope is an antecedent to 
suicide, it is often assumed that the 
ecological distribution of suicide 
should be negatively associated with 
the distribution of general indices of 
social “well-being.” Finding indica- 
tions of opposite tendencies, however 
(20, 21), has led the writer to sub- 
stitute the term “socioeconomic status” 
for the term “social well-being” in 
naming the index. 

These assumptions, commonly held, 
together with the correlations shown 
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in our tables, present the following //, 


challenges to further research: 


(a) 
that the use and abuse of alcohol are 
greater at the higher economic levels 
than at the lower. (26) Dollard (5) 
found indications of greater use in 
selected groups at both the cop and 
the bottom of the socioeconomic scale. 
Faris and Dunham (6) concluded al- 
coholism was concentrated in the same 
distressed ecological areas in which 
they found high rates of mental dis- 
orders. The present study “proves” 


} 


nothing, but shows a positive corre- 


lation between alcoholism and socio- 
economic status, adding to the impres- 
sion that further research is needed 
in the function of alcohol in the class 
patterns of American society. 


(b) There is often a question 
about variations of deviant behavior 
rates as functions of degrees of or- 
ganization, urbanization, industrializa- 
tion, manufacturing, integration, and 
secularization. Fort (7), 
Bacon (31), and Wellman, Maxwell, 
and O’Holleran (38) have studied the 
social integration of the alcoholic. Ba- 
con has related alcoholism to secular- 
ization. (1) The indices of alcohol- 
ism reported here show a correlation of 
.29 with the writer's index of secular- 
ization by states (21); with indices of 
manufacturing by states, .67. (24) 
The challenge at this point is to de- 
velop better definitions of what it is 
we are comparing. Precisely what is 
meant by “secularization”"? We must 
develop a better conceptual frame of 
reference in order to discover and de- 
scribe types of deviant behavior as 
specific functions or parts of a given 
social process or malfunctioning in the 
social order. 

(c) Taking homicide as an ag- 
gressive form of behavior and as an 
index of violent aggressiveness in a 
population (3, 8), the striking 
tive correlation of indices of homicide 


Straus and! 


L 


Some studies have indicated a 


-_ 


a 
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with indices of socioeconomic status 
suggests the appropriateness of under- 
taking further research, using im- 
proved measures, for the purpose of 
determining how aggressive behaviors 
are influenced by class differences in 
the social structure. 


(d) The positive correlations of 
indices of socioeconomic status with 
indices of cirrhosis of the liver and 
alcoholism do not prove that people 
on higher socioeconomic levels have a 
higher incidence of alcoholism, ac- 
companied by lower rates of violent 
aggressiveness, as suggested elsewhere 
by the writer (20), but their presence 
indicates it would be worthwhile to 
examine further all theories about te 
relationship of alcohol to criminal be- 
havior as influenced by the culture and 
the social structure. 


(e) The distinct lack of any posi- 
tive correlation between indices of 
suicide and homicide by cities, and the 
negative correlations that exist be- 
tween these series by states, do not 
prove that homicide and suicide are 
opposite forms of response to frustra- 
tion, or that they may not be produced 
by similar factors, including alcohol 
(36), but they do suggest the need 
for further social research of a struc- 
tural-functional nature which, com- 
bined with research in psychology and 
psychiatry, will aid in achieving a bet- 
ter understanding of the conditions 
under which persons are inclined to 
make one or the other type of re- 
sponse. 

In the field of health, the com- 
parisons of indices of alcoholism and 
cirrhosis of the liver with other dis- 
eases seem, as one critic has said, to 
“pick on lung cancer”; but cancer in 
general, lung cancer in particular, is 
being “picked on.” Hoffman and Gil- 
liam (10) and other writers have 
made demographic and_ ecological 
studies of lung cancer, and the cigar- 
ette smoking-lung cancer controversy 
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The 


interest. 
positive relationships between alcohol- 
ism and lung cancer and between cir- 
rhosis and lung cancer certainly do 
not prove that people who drink heav- 
ily are more likely than abstainers to 


claims much current 


have cancer of the lungs. Neverthe- 
less, lung cancer—a disease which is 
not hypothetically related to the con- 
sumption of alcohol, either as cause 
or as effect—is about as closely cor- 
related with alcoholism as is cirrhosis 
of the liver, and far more closely cor- 
related with alcoholic behavior than is 
tuberculosis, and these similarities and 
differences should surely stimulate re- 
flection about their meaning. Further 
research might establish the conclusion 


_that these comparisons mean nothing. 


It might demonstrate a functional de- 
pendence of alcoholic behavior and 
lung cancer upon other variables, such 
as industrialization, urbanization, or 
occupational hazards and tensions. On 
the other hand, the possibility of a 
genuine association must not be over- 
looked. It will require effort to sift 
out the facts.* 


Although the sociologist is not ca- 
pable of doing bio-medical research, 
the research he carries on in ecological 
and demographic fields may locate 
clues for the bio-medical researcher to 
follow. Data in the present study or 
the data of Ibarolla (12) do not add 
weight to Haggard's statement that 
“the use of alcohol in any amounts 
. .. has nothing whatever to do with 
cancer [except that] very heavy 
drinkers might not live long enough 
to have cancer and therefore the in- 
cidence of cancer among them might 





*From 1935 to 1956, there were 238 
deaths from lung cancer among white 
males over 45 years old in Fort Worth. 
The frequency ratio for such deaths among 
craftsmen and operatives (118 out of 238) 
was 1.42 times their proportion of the 
working force; for clerks and salesmen, 
only 0.65 their proportion of the working 
force in that age group. 
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be less.” (9) Perhaps sociological 
data might at least prompt the bio- 
medical man to look for more clues 
in the etiology of disease. Should not 
the student of smoking and lung can- 
cer also compare the incidence of 
the disease among drinkers and non- 
drinkers in different occupational 
groups? He might ask whether the 
drinker is more susceptible to cancer 
agents and less likely to be a good 
patient. In this and similar ways, the 
sociologist’s entrance into ecological 
health studies may aid the bio-medical 
man to refine his experimental de- 
signs, to observe social variables af- 
fecting health and disease which he 
has been overlooking because he has 
been obsessed with biological and 
chemical data. 


These observations leave many 
questions open and seek to open new 
questions. Perhaps these questions 
will serve as a challenge to further re- 
search—interdisciplinary research in 
which sociologists will participate. 
(25) 
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STATIC AND DYNAMIC MODELS IN SOCIAL 
DISORGANIZATION THEORY 


S. KIRSON WEINBERG 
Department of Sociology, Roosevelt University 


The intent of this paper is to evalu- 
ate the static and dynamic approaches 
to social disorganization theory as 
points of departure for analyzing con- 
temporary social pathologies. 


Static and Dynamic Approaches. 
The static approach to social organ- 
ization is a structural view of society 
that emphasizes order, continuity, 
symmetry, and timeless consensus. 
Its ideal representation is the inert, 
tradition-bound, technologically sim- 
ple, culturally homogeneous, informal- 
ly-controlled, isolated, and kinship- 
centered society. (11, 12, 33) In this 
society the members, as individuals, 
presumably are also organized, be- 
cause they uncritically accept a con- 
sistent and uniform value-system and 
have slight inclination to deviate be- 
cause of the scarcity of alternate and 
particularly contradictory schemes of 
behavior. But this version of social 
organization relegates to minor im- 
portance the criteria of intricacy of 
coordination, effective problem-solv- 
ing techniques, and the formidable 
problems of a society. Its main focus 
of attention is upon the individual- 
group nexus, specifically upon the ex- 
tent to which a group can control its 
members and deter or prevent them 
from deviant or disorganized behavior. 
But it disregards the temporal dimen- 
sion of organization and the kinds 
of obstacles which obstruct a society. 
By contrast, the dynamic approach 
considers these facets of social organ- 
ization. It views society and the indi- 
vidual from the vantage point of sym- 
bolic action systems, and accentuates 





*Revised version of paper presented at 
the annual meetings of the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems, in Washington, 
D. C., on August 27, 1957. 


social organization in terms of its 
decision-making and problem-solving 
capabilities. Consensus is not viewed 
as irrational, traditional agreement, 
but as a function of achieving com- 
mon goals and as an ongoing process 
designed to cope with new, challeng- 
ing experiences. Its ideal representa- 
tion is the urban, highly technological 
society with the scientific skills and 
tested knowledge to solve critical 
problems, whether impersonal or per- 
sonal. The crucial criterion of effec- 
tive social organization is the 
possession of the knowledge and skills 
to handle problems and the morale to 
use these skills. Despite the conten- 
tion about rampant urban disorgan- 
ization, the urban community is very 
highly organized on the impersonal 
level. We point to the very intricate 
coordination that goes into feeding, 
equipping, housing, medically treat- 
ing, and entertaining the people of 
even one large metropolitan commu- 
nity. Even the urban immigrant has 
a specific and disciplined occupational 
role, but if he becomes disorganized 
it is because of his vague and confus- 
ing personal roles. Further, the very 
flexible, intricate organization is 
reflected by a society involving mil- 
lions of people who are converts from 
a peace economy to a war economy 
and back again to a peace economy. 
The locus of urban disorganization re- 
sides in its indifference to personal 
ends, as we shall describe later, but 
which is within its reach to overcome. 
Despite this shortcoming, we cannot 
represent some tiny hamlet as being 
more organized than many large 
metropolitan areas in all aspects, par- 
ticularly in the complicated routine 
coordination designed for impersonal 
and even personal ends. Without 
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minimizing the rampant urban dis- 
Crganization, especially in the slums, 
we aim to place this disorganization 
in proper perspective as a cluster of 
problems amenable to solution and 
not necessarily inherent and inevitable 
in any urban society, but in urban 
communities with a laissez faire 
orientation. In brief, according to the 
action approach to equilibrium theory, 
social organization becomes a func- 
tion of the society's adaptation to ex- 
ternal as well as to internal obstacles. 
Its locus of organization resides in the 
measure of its capabilities to respond 
effectively to its problems, in contrast 
to the static approach which resides 
in the symmetrical, homogeneous, but 
immobile social structure. The com- 
ponents of this decision-making 
process include 1) the capacity to 
recognize the problem, 2) the knowl- 
edge and skills to handle the problem, 
and 3) the collective determination to 
apply these skills. 

Why was the static approach so 
acceptable to so many sociologists, 
particularly writers of textbooks? It 
developed during the first quarter of 
this century when grinding poverty, 
deteriorated housing, delinquency, 
crime, prostitution, alcoholism, schiz- 
ophrenia, suicide, and other social 
problems abounded in the slums; and 
when impersonal relations, the anomic 
reactions, and the seeming dissolution 
of social solidarity in the urban com- 
munity generally made many suspect 
the city. (16, 21) These symptoms 
of urban disorganization contrasted 
markedly with the village and small 
town. (6) The discrepancy in the 
prevalence of deviant behavior as well 
as the distrust of the impersonality 
exemplified in the urban community 
became the bases for the inference 
that social disorganization was in- 
herent and inevitable in the urban 
community. This assessment is ac- 
curate to the extent that urban growth 
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is a laissez faire process, with the 
Capacity to correct disorganizing con- 
ditions remaining minimized. But 
even from the laissez faire condition, 
the inevitability of urban disorgan- 
ization had qualified accuracy because 
many middle-class urban areas have 
very low rates of pathological phe- 
nomena. 


On the other hand, simple, homo- 
geneous, static, non-literate societies 
reveal pathological symptoms. There 
was prostitution among the Manus 
(21), rape among the Samoans (20), 
schizophrenia among the Tembus 
(15), suicide among the Nuba (25), 
and delinquent behavior among the 
Alorese. (10) The ideal society pro- 
jected from the static society is rare; 
and yet at the same time one can se- 
lect urban middle-class areas which 
are almost as effectively structured 
with the minimal pathologies. But 
the factors which presumably are re- 
lated to social disorganization and 
which prevail in the urban commu- 
nity include cultural complexity, rapid 
social change and mobility, and im- 
personal social relations and controls. 


Factors in social disorganization. 
First, cultural complexity is consid- 
ered one basic criterion of social dis- 
organization. (11) Because it is so 
crucial, it would be logically con- 
sistent to expect that the more simple 
and homogeneous the society, inverse- 
ly the less frequent social conflict and 
disorganization would be. Yet Leigh- 
ton and Kluckhohn have observed, 
however, that the Navaho, one of the 
simplest societies, have behavior prob- 
lems among their children which are 
similar to the problems of white chil- 
dren in the very complex urban so- 
ciety. (16) They attribute these be- 


~ havior problems to discordant social 


relations, and not to complexity. 
Linton has shown that, contrary to 
early inferences, the scarcity of psy- 








es: 
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choses in non-literate society is not 
necessarily a result of cultural simpli- 
city, but rather that psychotics are 
condemned in many non-literate so- 
cieties and hence are less apt to sur- 
vive than normal persons. (19) In 
fact, im many societies inter-personal 
hostility and conflict can be so intense 
that the members become completely 
disorganized. This evident  inter- 
personal hostility among Indians, as 
one anthropologist has demonstrated, 
is manifested when an Indian lacks 
rational control during intoxication. 
(30) Bur inter-personal hostilities are 
suppressed by the group to preserve 
external harmony. This suppression by 
no means eliminates conflict. It merely 
channelizes its forms into submerged 
hostility, such as witchcraft. 


Second, does social change affect 
social disorganization? Social disor- 
ganization, from this vantage point, 
is considered any departure from an 
established norm. But how, then, do 
social change and social disorganiza- 
tion differ? (2) This has led some 
social-problem theorists to contend 
that social disorganization is a value- 
loaded characterization of social 
change. The fact is that social 
change, from the static viewpoint, is 
difficult to distinguish from social 
disorganization. (8) On the other 
hand, from the dynamic viewpoint not 
all social changes would be disorgan- 
izing unless these changes represented 
a problem that society could not solve. 
Since social change is basic to societal 
development, a temporary disruption 
is not disorganizing, but a prelude to 
more effective social organization. In 
this respect social organization in the 
functional sense refers to a group 
geared towards pursuing and attain- 
ing specific objectives. 


Another feature of social change 
lacking in the static approach is the 
differential orientation or mode of 


consensus of the particular society 
towards social change. The folk so- 
ciety is tradition-oriented, suspects 
change in part because of a wide 
area of sacred values. Any change 
would be considered as precipitating 
crises; while the urban society, 
oriented to anticipating change, es- 
pecially material change, would re- 
gard revision not as crisis, but as a 
normal expectation. In brief, the crisis 
is not equated in all types of societies, 
but is a function of the degree to 
which the society can anticipate and 
become prepared to meet the par- 
ticular challenging experience or to 
accept the novelty. The urban society, 
which is concerned with growth, has 
a wide area of secular values, is future- 
oriented in time-purchases, in the 
styles of its products, in the futures of 
the stock market, the plans of 
corporations and of government, the 
anticipation by predictive techniques 
of so many phenomena, from the 
weather to parole. This mode of con- 
sensus residing in a futuristic orien- 
tation, coupled with elaborate tech- 
niques for meeting and anticipating 
future contingencies, differs from the 
tradition-bound society concerned 
with preserving the past and with 
having elementary problem-solving 
techniques which are ritualistic, inter- 
twined with superstition and involv- 
ing minimal planning. 

The static approach to disorgan- 
ization overlooks these different so- 
cietal modes of consensus because it 
lacks a temporal dimension, and hence 
its ideal society lacks a time-dimension 
and lacks the capability to discrim- 
inate the manner of its reactivity. 
Some advocates of the static view, 
nonetheless, consider planning a 
means of controlling social change; 
but in doing so they unwittingly 
mingle an action view with a struc- 
tural view. In short, the structural ap- 
proach does not perceive the contrast- 
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ing adaptive capacities of the urban 
and the folk societies within a tem- 
poral context. (26) 


Further, the function of mobility 
upon society is frequently confused 
with societal stability. From a struc- 
tural viewpoint, the immobile society 
is stable because of its enduring 
values, routines, and because the in- 
dividual member has a purposeful and 
sustaining social world. But from a 
dynamic viewpoint the immobile so- 
ciety is not necessarily stable, because 
stability would be determined by its 
successful reactions to crisis and by 
its sustained integration in the face 
of persistent adversity. The stable 
society would be a flexible collectivity 
with high morale and able to act effec- 
tively in concert. An immobile so- 
ciety, in the sense of possessing a rigid 
role system and an inert value-scheme, 
might not be stable at all, but brittle 
and prone to disintegrate in its im- 
pact with a critical experience. 


Third, how does social control 
affect social disorganization? One 
basic hypothesis is that the break- 
down of personal controls is instru- 
mental to social disorganization. But 
the pervasive impersonal controls of 
the contemporary mass-urban society 
have effectively imposed a uniformity 
and homogeneity in dress, songs, 
speech, tastes, and outlook that has 
individuality throttled. Mass _ uni- 
formity resulting from impersonal 
controls in some areas is as starkly 
effective as the folk uniformity result- 
ing from face-to-face controls in the 
small society. There is, then, the other- 
directed person, the organization man, 
and the lack of privacy and individ- 
uality. (25, 31) Face-to-face controls, 
perhaps, are more forceful than ex- 
ternal controls; but at the present 
time the division is artificial because 
impersonal and personal controls are 
tending to combine in their effects 
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upon personal conformity. (27) The 
styles of behavior of the mass media 
of communication are mediated by 
the small group, especially the peer 
group, in controlling the individual, 
so that the contemporary urban indi- 
vidual is reduced to a standardized 
conformity on the impersonal level, 
and in many facets of the personal 
level, that is as intense as in the folk 
society. The deviant behavior results 
mainly from a disruption of personal 
controls, but also from the content of 
the mass communications whether in 
mediated or direct form. 


The crucial urban problem is 
focussed upon the anomic context, the 
isolation and loneliness that results 
from loose and impersonal relations. 
Ir is this anomic behavior which is so 
peculiar to urban organization and 
which persists as a problem to be 
solved or at least reduced. Whether 
this can be done by rational means 
would be a decisive test for the urban 
society. 


Fourth, the further difficulty of the 
structural view arises in its formu- 
lated model of personal organization, 
as well as its relationship between in- 
dividual and social disorganization. 
Personal organization would consist 
of an individual with consistent life- 
goals and attitudes and not troubled 
by too many persistent conflicts. (11, 
12, 23) The individual who has few 
contradictory experiences is the organ- 
ized personality. This view of per- 
sonal organization also does not ac- 
count for the degree of adversity of 
his experiences. From a dynamic 
view, the organized person is not 
ne: esssily a person free of conflicts, 
bu: one who can solve his conflicts 
an| who is not so blocked that he 
“cannot respond effectively. In short, 
the organized person is the stable 
person because he has the skills, the 
confidence, and the decision-making 
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power to adapt to his environment. 
In our relatively individualistic, per- 
sonality-conscious, problem-solving 
society, the proto-type of an uncrit- 
ical, passively organized, conformistic 
person, the automaton-like individual 
as depicted by Levy-Bruhl, is hardly 
the paradigm of organization for our 
society. Instead, it would be the indi- 
vidual capable of criticism, question- 
ing, able to arrive at independent de- 
cisions and retaining his integral 
structure despite the rigors of con- 
tinual crises. 


The emergence of personal organ- 
ization or disorganization is more 
complicated than merely reflecting the 
value-content of a given society. (7) 
If the person is the subjective reflec- 
tion of a given society, he mirrors all 
the institutionalized operations and 
processes which go into personality 
formation and development. These 
include child-training practices, the 
consistency and change of age-roles in 
the cycle of development, the status 
accorded a given age-role, the separa- 
tion and endurance in the symbolizing 
crisis of the change in age-roles, such 
as with puberty or marriage. Two 
relatively simple societies with con- 
sistent value systems and minimal 
cultural alternatives still may produce 
personalities of different degrees of 
stability. For example, the Alorese 
are relatively unstable persons be- 
cause of maternal neglect as well as 
cther inconsistent aspects of training. 
(10) The Zulus, on the other hand, 
are quite stable persons because they 
are sequestered with the mother for a 
long period as well as because of their 
association with their peers. 


The change in age roles may cause 
personal disorganization when the se- 
quence of roles is such that the indi- 
vidual experiences a decline in status 
and degrees of social rejection on the 
inter-personal level. The Kwoma in- 


fant, to the age of three, is indulged; 
then is abruptly rejected by the 
mother and thrust upon his own re- 
sources. His status declines, and he is 
abused and beaten by those older 
than he. (32) The Arapesh male in 
late childhood does not necessarily 
suffer a decline in prestige, but he 
tends to have a marginal role and to 
be excluded from participation, so 
that he feels isolated. (22) The 
Manus male, during young adulthood, 
also is plummetted from the play and 
prestige of his adolescent role to the 
bottom of the adult status, to begin 
a tight-fisted economic fight for 
higher status. (21) In terms of endur- 
ance crises, the Tembu males, by lying 
supine with their heads on rocks and 
hands folded, must endure the cir- 
cumcision without flinching. (15) 
The individuals who find this experi- 
ence intolerable or beyond endurance 
certainly can become disorganized. 
The elders of the Tribe also excluded 
some from this ritual, and thereby 
affected their social participation. As 
a result, some. Tembus tried to cir- 
cumcise themselves so their excluded 
condition would not be known. The 
Figians also excluded individuals from 
the adult role, and those who failed 
to be recognized as adults were iso- 
lated. The male in a matrilocal mar- 
riage who goes to live with his wife’s 
family may become quite isolated in 
the process; as also in the patrilocal 
marriage the newly-wedded Chinese 
wife was precipitated to the lowest 
status among adults in the extended 
family. (18) 


Methodology and social disorgan- 
ization. The methodological differ- 
ences in ascertaining the social organ- 
ization of exotic and industrialized 
societies involved a process of recon- 
structing the culture in terms of its 
ideal norms and practices from one 
or several informants, and with lesser 
or minimal attention devoted to the 





deviants and to the variation among 
the members. (29) The informal 
norms in a society may almost be 
contradictory to those of the ideal 
norms. One need only survey the 
modes of business practices in our so- 
ciety in terms of the ideal norm of 
honesty. In the Hopi society the ideal 
norm among the youth is not to fight; 
but Dennis, who observed Hopi chil- 
dren for one summer, found that 
about two out of five engaged in some 
fighting. (9) This rough percentage 
of forty can be contrasted with the 3 
percent of the youths in Chicago who 
are detected delinquents and about 
16 per cent delinquents in the areas 
with the highest rates of delinquency. 
Analyzed in terms of ideal norms and 
its conformity by the overwhelming 
majority of youths, delinquency then 
would be a negligible problem. Thus 
we have discrepant kinds of knowl- 
edge for the different societies which 
make comparison difficult because 
the student of an exotic society is at 
the mercy of his informants. For ex- 
ample, Myrdal, when he inquired 
about the Negro problem at a dinner, 
was told by leading citizens of the 
South in effect that there was no 
“Negro problem.” (28) Beaglehole 
has emphasized that the seeming 
simplicity of primitive social life is 
often unconsciously exaggerated by 
professional anthropologists, who fre- 
quently claim that in a few months of 
study of a primitive tribe they can 
understand the fundamental patterns 
of the society in question. He goes on 
to point out that their conception of 
“fundamental” refers to “most gen- 
eral,” rather than to basic, because 
the general patterns of a society are 
the easiest to ascertain, while the basic 
motivations are often the hardest; 


“especially when one tries to hold ~ 


steady to a view of pattern, individual 
variation, and personal meaning.” 


(1) It is this difference which may 
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make it difficult to perceive the con- 
Hicts among persons in a non-literate 
society. For despite the fixed roles, 
the continuity of generations, the sus- 
tained relations, the individual still 
has to select one course of action from 
a series of alternatives, and as such can 
become disorganized if he cannot suc- 
cessfully cope with the problem situa- 
tion. (28) Thus, for an adequate 
comparison of different types of so- 
cieties, the cultural pattern would 
have to be refined to modes of inter- 
personal conflicts and harmonies and 
the challenging situations. 

Implications for social reorganiza- 
tion. Finally, the image of social reor- 
ganization has never been clarified 
from a static view. Does social reor- 
ganization mean a restoration of past 
norms, or a new social synthesis in 
keeping with the dialectic principle, or 
a re-equilibrium in which lagging as- 
pects catch up with the more swiftly 
changing material or technological 
facets? For example, from the restora- 
tion view, family life could be reor- 
ganized by reverting to a past authori- 
tarian mold. (34) The social synthesis 
principle is reflected in the vague 
concept of “transition,” which has both 
a temporal and a spatial meaning. 
Transition represents an interim stage 
leading to a re-organized condition. 
This term seems to be appropriate 
when referring to the transition from 
a rural to an urban orientation. But 
in some instances its meaning is very 
vague. For example, does divorce rep- 
resent a transition from the past to a 
future type of family? (4) Or is di- 
vorce an integral aspect of the future 
family with its heightened individual- 
ism? Is the transition zone of the 
urban community supposed to change 
to the business district as the city 
spreads; or, as has occurred in Chi- 
cago, does it represent an indefinitely 
protracted condition with the blight 
of the transition area spreading? 
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But it is of greater relevance to in- 
quire whether we can have an organ- 
ized society which is culturally hetero- 
geneous, rapidly changing and mo- 
bile. Were we to strive to achieve the 
structural symmetry of a kinship so- 
ciety or a village, if drawn to a 
logical conclusion, the modern proto- 
type of this “one-answer” society 
would be either a version of modern 
totalitarianism or else a reversion to 
village living, neither of which is 
acceptable as a design of living. The 
feasible alternative, then, is the use 
of scientific knowledge and planning 
to overcome the prevalent problems 
in urban organization. To achieve any 
satisfactory equilibrium in the urban 
community, we have to plan for con- 
trolled social change. This recourse 
to planning and social reorganization 
is indicative of the dynamic approach 
to social reorganization. This tendency 
is indeed recognized and accepted in 
practice, but is not consistently ad- 
vocated in theory. Perhaps up to the 
first quarter of the century when 
laissez faire philosophy prevailed, 
when social science was under-devel- 
oped and planning frowned upon, and 
the metropolis still new and incom- 
pletely understood and suspected, pri- 
mary relations and village living were 
idealized. (6) Furthermore, research 
and its application were rigorously 
separated. But in the past thirty years 
social science has made enormous 
strides in understanding human be- 
havior, and the public orientation 
towards rational intervention and 
planning has been revised consider- 
ably and is decidedly more favorable 
to controlled social change. Hence 
urban disorganization is not viewed 
with the inevitability that it formerly 
was. Consequently the model of an 
ideal society would and could be one 
which can solve problems which 
emerge from the heterogeneity and 
complexity of urban organization. 


Social reorganization, like social or- 
ganization, may be viewed from 
several levels of equilibrium. In its 
elementary level, the equilibrium of a 
given society would be reflected in the 
recurrence and constancy of the rates 
indicative of social disorganization, 
such as crime, delinquency, suicide, 
divorce. On a more advanced level, a 
new equilibrium would be established 
by the reduction of these rates. This 
level of reorganization is realistic. It 
aims to reduce an annual rate of a 
pathological phenomenon below a 
persistent norm or index by controlled 
and scientific means. It differs from 
the Utopian ideal of the elimination 
of a phenomenon which is an impor- 
tation from preventive measures in 
biological science. Thus the ideal 
equilibrium involving the elimination 
of some problems is not an attainable 
and realistic goal in the foreseeable 
future. In terms of actual prevention 
and treatment, the dynamic approach 
towards social disorganization is the 
recognized realistic way of meeting 
contemporary urban problems. 


The structural approach to social 
disorganization theory, on the other 
hand, has led to its increasing 
abandonment as a valid theory for 
contemporary pathology and to its 
replacement by the theories of value- 
conflict and social deviation. (5) 


Since the action approach to social 
disorganization theory is consistent 
with some features of the social prob- 
lems theories, as well as with the social 
deviation theory (5, 8, 13), the action 
approach, indeed, appears to be the 
realistic and consistent approach for 
analyzing social pathology in an ever- 
changing society. 
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THE MARITAL HISTORY OF FORMER 
PROBLEM CHILDREN 


LEE N. ROBINS AND PATRICIA O'NEAL 
Department of Psychiatry and Neurology, 
Washington University School of Medicine 


Almost twenty years ago, Burgess 
and Cottrell (1) published their 
classic study of marital happiness, 
which indicated that marital happi- 
ness was related more to premarital 
than postmarital factors. Most of the 
premarital factors on which they fo- 
cused were extrinsic to the behavior 
of the marriage partners being stud- 
ied, for instance, the size of the 
community in which they grew up 
and the marital happiness of their 
parents. There were included a few 
variables which suggested that the 
premarital behavior of the marriage 
partners themselves was also related 
to marital happiness. These were 
variables such as the number of school 
years completed, the age at which 
Sunday School attendance ended, the 
nature of friendships, and the pos- 
session of a good job. In each of these 
relationships studied, premarital be- 
havior that is socially rated as “good” 
correlated positively with marital hap- 
piness. Terman’s (9) results support 
this interpretation that socially ap- 
proved behavior before- marriage is 
related to marital happiness. He found 
premarital sexual experience nega- 
tively correlated with marital happi- 
ness, higher education positively cor- 
related. 


In the 18 years that have elapsed 
since Burgess’ work, there has been 
little attempt to relate premarital ad- 
justment to marital status. A study* 
now in progress on the adult social 
and psychiatric adjustment of chil- 
dren studied years ago in a child guid- 





*This study is supported by grants from 
the Foundations Fund for Research in 
Psychiatry and the United States Public 
Health Service. 


ance clinic offers an unusual opportu- 
nity to explore relationships between 
childhood behavior problems and 
marital status. This paper will in- 
vestigate explicitly the findings that 
seem implicit in the studies of Burgess 
and Terman that socially disapproved 
premarital behavior is related to a 
socially disapproved marital history. 
It will offer evidence that children 
whose behavior does not conform to 
the social mores fail, as adults, to con- 
form to the mores concerning mar- 
riage. That is, their marriages fail to 
endure until the death of one of the 
partners and fail to produce offspring. 


METHODS 


A group of 524 consecutive pa- 
tients of the St. Louis Municipal Psy- 
chiatric Clinic are being located after 
30 years. They are being interviewed 
by means of a standardized question- 
naire, which covers many aspects of 
adult history and psychiatric symp- 
tomatology. Information obtained 
from the interviews is being verified 
through public records, including rec- 
ords of social agencies, police, vital 
statistics, and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. Information about the pa- 
tients as adults is then related to in- 
formation about their childhoods 
from the detailed Clinic records, 
which include a social history, de- 
scription of behavior problems, and 
psychological, psychiatric, and phys- 
ical examinations. The adult status of 
the former patients is also compared 
with that of a group of 100 normal 
control subjects selected from the 
records of the St. Louis public schools. 
The control subjects are matched with 
the patients with respect to age, sex, 








race, neighborhood, and, roughly, in- 
telligence (see below). In addition, 
control subjects were required to have 
no obvious school difficulties, as in- 
dicated in their records by excessive 
absences, repetition of school years, 
or notations of disciplinary action. 


At the time of writing, 213 sub- 
jects have been interviewed, including 
167 former Clinic patients and 46 
control subjects. The average age of 
these subjects is now 43 years, with 
an age range of 30 to 51 years. Both 
patients and control subjects were 
required to have an 1.Q. of at least 
80 (although matching of LQ. scores 
was not possible because of differ- 
ences in the tests used at the Clinic 
and the public schools) and to be of 
the Caucasian race. Patients and con- 
trol subjects are predominantly from 
lower-class backgrounds. From the 
patients’ clinic records, it was found 
that only 29 per cent came from fam- 
ilies in which the breadwinner had a 
white-collar job and 9 per cent from 
professional families. 


On the basis of the description of 
the nature of the childhood behavior 
problems in the Clinic records and a 
checking of juvenile court records, 
patients were divided into three 
groups: Group 1, those who had a 
juvenile court appearance before or at 
the time of clinic referral; Group 2, 
those who had behavior problems like 
the problems for which Group 1 had 
appeared in court, but who had not 
yet had a juvenile court appearance; 
and Group 3, those who had only 
other kinds of behavior problems. 
Groups | and 2 both showed behavior 
in conflict with the social mores, be- 
havior that could be considered 
grounds for bringing the child to 
juvenile court. The behavior prob- 
lems found in the court cases (Group 
1) and therefore used for assignment 
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of subjects to Group 2, included in- 
corrigibility, truancy, theft, running 
away, sexual misbehavior, assault, and 
vandalism. There are three apparent 
explanations for the fact that Group 
2 children had had no court appear- 
ance, although their behavior prob- 
lems were like those of Group 1: a) 
they tended to be younger at time of 
referral than Group 1, and therefore, 
in some cases, pre-delinquent rather 
than delinquent;* b) their offenses 
appeared to be less serious and less 
frequent; and c) more of them were 
under social agency and orphanage 
care, and such agencies may provide 
protection from court action in much 
the same way that wealthy families 
are reputed to do. Children in Group 
3 are a residual group, made up of 
those whose behavior problems did 
not appear to be of the nature of con- 
flicts with social mores. Included here 
are children with learning problems, 
speech defects, tics, seclusiveness, 
fears, enuresis, and eating and sleep 
disturbances. Of the 167 patients in- 
cluded in this report, 30 per cent be- 
longed to Group 1, 40 per cent to 
Group 2, and 30 per cent to Group 3. 


In this paper, information obtained 
by interview regarding marital status, 
number of divorces, and number of 
children will be compared for patients 
and control subjects, and related to 
the type of childhood behavior prob- 
lem for which the patient was refered 
to the Clinic. Since the interviewing 
of subjects is not yet complete, re- 
sults presented must be considered 
preliminary. However, the high order 
of differences to be reported between 
patients and control subjects and be- 
tween patients who had conflicts with 
the social mores as compared with 


~ those who did not suggests that the 





*In fact, 14 per cent of Group 2 did 
become official juvenile delinquents after 
their contact with the clinic. 
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addition of the remaining cases will 
not alter the conclusions. 


RESULTS 


Rate of divorce. No difference* 
was found between patients and con- 
trol subjects in regard to the propor- 
tion who have been married at some 
time. Of the patients, 84 per cent, 
and of the control subjects, 89 per 
cent, have married. However, a strik- 
ing difference is found in the divorce 
rate. Among control subjects, only 
11 per cent have been divorced. 
Among the patients, 33 per cent have 
been divorced (Table 1). 


Not only have many more patients 
been divorced, but more of them have 
had multiple divorces. Among pa- 
tients who have married, 10 per cent 
have had two or more divorces, and 
4 per cent have had three or more. 
One patient has had six divorces; an- 
other, seven. Each of the control sub- 
jects who has been divorced has been 
divorced only once** (Table 2). 





*Significance of differences was com- 
puted by the chi-square test. All differ- 
ences reported are significant at a level of 
P is less than .o5 unless specifically stated 
otherwise. 

**Chi-Square cannot be computed in 
this case because of the zero cell for 
multiple divorces among control subjects. 
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The striking difference in the di- 
vorce rates of patients and control 
subjects raised an important question: 
Was this difference attributable to the 
fact that the patients had childhood 
behavior problems, or could it be ex- 
plained by other differences between 
patient and control subjects? We ex- 
plored, and found we had to reject, 
three other possible explanations of 
the differences: a) a higher propor- 
tion of Catholics among the control 
subjects; b) a higher incidence of 
broken homes and separation from the 
parental home among the patients; c) 
an abnormally low divorce rate in the 
control group (i.e., the patient group 


TABLE 1. 


MARITAL HISTORY 


Per Cent of: 

















Control 
Patients Subjects 
Never married 16 II 
Married, never divorced 50* 78* 
Married and divorced 33 II 
Married, no information 
as to divorce I oo 
100 100 
N= 167 N= 46 
*Difference between starred groups is 


significant at the .o1 level. 





TABLE 2. 
DIVORCE RATE (OF THOSE EVER MARRIED) 

ay aera 

ci ae Patients _ Control Subjects 
- Total Z Group | ; Group 2 Group 3 is 
No divorce 60 41 61 78 88 
1 divorce 29 39 30 17 12 
2 divorces 6 II 7 -— -- 
3 or more divorces 4 7 —_ 5 oe 
No information I 2 2 > — 
100 100 100 100 100 

N=141 N=44 N=56 N (41 N=4qI! 


Differences in divorce rate between total patients and Group 1 vs. control subjects are 
significant at the .oor level. 

Differences between Group 1 vs. Group 3 are significant at the .oor level. 

Differences between Group 2 vs. control subjects are significant at the .or level. 








did not deviate from expected rate, 
but rather the control group did). 


Religious background had not been 
controlled in selecting control sub- 
jects because religion was not re- 
ported on the public school records. 
A comparison of the religious back- 
ground of the two groups, however, 
shows a slightly higher proportion of 
Catholics among the patients than 
among the control subjects (42 per 
cent of the patients were Catholic; 38 
per cent of the control subjects were 
Catholic). That there should not be 
a higher proportion of Catholics in a 
public school population is, of course, 
to be expected, since parochial school 
populations are excluded by this 
method of choosing a control series. 
It is of interest, however, to compare 
the divorce rate for Catholics and 
Protestants among control and patient 
subjects. While differences were in 
the expected direction, with Catholics 
having fewer divorces than Protes- 
tants among both patients and control 
subjects (Table 3), differences were 
so small that they were not statisti- 
cally significant. The differences in di- 
vorce rate between patients and con- 
trol subjects remain significant when 
differences in religious background 
are controlled. Religious differences, 
therefore, do not at all explain the 
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differences in divorce rate found be- 
tween patient and control subjects. 


An attempt had been made to 
match the social background of con- 
trol subjects and patients by choosing 
control subjects who had lived in the 
same neighborhoods as the patients in 
childhood. However, as has been 
pointed out by others (7), this kind 
of matching does not really match 
the environments from which the sub- 
jects come. Being brought up in the 
same neighborhood does not guaran- 
tee identical family settings. At least 
three sources of differences between 
the backgrounds of patients and con- 
trols could be anticipated: a) since it 
is well known (3) that official juve- 
nile delinquency is associated with 
broken homes, and since 30 per cent 
of the patients were delinquents, there 
should be more broken homes among 
patients than among control subjects; 
b) since a number of social agencies 
which supervised children in foster 
homes and orphanages used the Clinic 
as an advisory agency, one would 
expect to find more children who had 
been placed outside the parental home 
among the patients than among the 
control subjects; c) since delinquency 
leads in some cases to incarceration, 
one would expect more experience in 
correctional institutions among the 


TABLE 3. 


RELATION OF RELIGION TO DIVORCE (OF THOSE MARRIED FOR WHOM 
RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE IS KNOWN) 

















Per Cent of: 
Patients Control Subjects 
Protestants Catholics Jews Protestants Catholics Jews 
Married, never divorced 52 64 64 89 93 67 
Married, and divorced 48 36 36 II 7 33 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
N=68 N=s57 -N=11 N=18 N=15 N=6 





Difference in divorce rate between Protestant patients and control subjects is significant 


at the .o1 level. 


Difference in divorce rate between Catholic patients and control subjects is significant 


at the .o5 level. 
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patients than among the control sub- 
jects. These expectations were ful- 
filled. Among the patients, 57 per 
cent came from broken homes; 47 per 
cent had lived away from the parental 
home; 14 per cent had been in a cor- 
rectional institution for children. 
Among the control subjects, only 28 
per cent came from broken homes, 
9 per cent had lived away from the 
parental home, and none had been in 
a children’s correctional institution. If 
broken homes and separation from 
the parental home in childhood were 
associated with divorce, patients 
might then be more subject to di- 
vorces, regardless of their behavior 
problems. There has been little ex- 
ploration of such relationships re- 
ported in the literature, but Burgess 
and Cottrell had found a low negative 
relationship between parental divorce 
or separation and marital happiness. 


To discover to what extent the high 
rate of broken homes in the childhood 
of the patients might explain their 
high divorce rate, patients from brok- 
en and unbroken homes were com- 
pared with control subjects from bro- 
ken and unbroken homes.* It was 
found (Table 4) that there were 
slightly fewer divorces among those 
from unbroken homes, both among 


patients and control subjects, but the 
differences were far below signifi- 
cance. However, patients from un- 
broken homes had significantly more 
divorces than control subjects from 
unbroken homes. 


When separation from the parental 
home was investigated,** it was 
found in both patient and control sub- 
jects that those who had lived at 
home throughout their childhoods had 
slightly fewer divorces than those who 
had had foster home or orphanage 
experiences, but again the differences 
were well below significance (Table 
5). Patients who had lived exclusively 
at home as children had a strikingly 
higher divorce rate than control sub- 
jects. 


The relation between a history of 
correctional institutionalization and 
the divorce rate, on the other hand, is 





*“Broken home in childhood” is defined 
as loss of one or both parents by death, 
separation, divorce or institutionalization 
for a period of at least one year between 
the ages of 2 and 16 years. 


**“Placement outside the parental 
home” is defined as a period of six months 
or more in an institution or private home 
in which a parent does not also reside, 
except for legal adoption into a perma- 
nent foster home in infancy. 


TABLE 4. 


RELATION OF BROKEN HOMES IN CHILDHOOD TO DIVORCE RATE 
(OF THOSE EVER MARRIED) 








No divorce 

1 divorce 

2 divorces 

3 or more divorces 
No information 


Per Cent of: 











Patients Control Subjects 
Unbroken Broken Unbroken Broken 
Home Home Home Home 

60* 50 93* 77 

28 35 7 23 

9 9 —_— —_ 

3 4 = —_ 

100 100 100 100 
N=61 N=8 N=>28 N=13 





*Difference between starred groups significant at the .o1 level. 
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TABLE 5. 


RELATION OF SEPARATION FROM PARENTAL HOME IN CHILDHOOD 
TO DIVORCE RATE (OF THOSE EVER MARRIED) 








Per Cent of: 





Patients Control Subjects 





Lived at Foster Home Correctional Lived at Foster Home 


or Orphanage Institution 


Home or Orphanage 





Home 

No divorce 63*7 
1 divorce 31 
2 divorces 5 
3 Or more divorces I 
No information _ 
100 

N= 98 


58t 18Ft 89* 75 

33 37 II 25 

2 36 _ — 

2 9 —_ — 

5 —_ — —_— 

100 100 100 100 
N= 4! N=22 N=+=37 N>4 


There were no cases of correctional institutionalization among control subjects. 





*Difference between the starred groups significant at the .o1 level. 
+Difference between these groups significant at the .cor level. 
{Difference between these groups significant at the .o1 level. 


a most striking one. The comparison 
has to be limited to the patients, since 
none of the control subjects had been 
in a correctional institution. Of the 
patients who had been in a correc- 
tional institution as children and later 
married, 82 per cent were divorced 
and 45 per cent were divorced 
twice or more. Among the patients 
who had not been in a correctional in- 
stitution and had married, 38 per 
cent had been divorced and 7 per 
cent had had two or more divorces. 
Whether the high rate of divorce 
among those from correctional in- 
stitutions for children can be at- 
tributed to the effect of incarceration 
or to the more serious nature of the 
behavior problems which led to in- 
carceration, we cannot say at this 
time. We are planning to choose, on 
the basis of their childhood clinic 
records, two groups of children whose 
behavior problems were apparently 
of similar kind and equal severity, 
one group with a history of correc- 
tional institutions and one without, 
to explore the effects of correctional 
institutions on later adjustment. 


Comparison of these social back- 
ground factors suggests that social en- 


vironment variables which occur in- 
dependently of the child’s behavior 
problem, such as the broken home 
and foster home placement,* have 
little if any direct relation to his later 
marital history. Differences in social 
environment which result from his 
behavior problem, as does incarcera- 
tion, are highly correlated with later 
marital history. 


Since our control group was small, 
it seemed possible that we might by 
chance have selected a group with 
a much lower divorce rate than that 
normal in the St. Louis population. 
In this case, the difference between its 
rate and that of the patients would 
result not from the effect of behavior 
problems in childhood on the patient 

*Foster home and orphanage placement 
may not invariably be independent of the 
child’s behavior problems. While the ma- 
jority of foster home placements resulted 
from the inadequacy or death of the par- 
ents, there were a few cases in which the 
court tried foster home placement as a 
solution to a complaint by the parent that 
he could not or would not handle his in- 
corrigible child. Apparently there were not 
enough such cases to create a statistically 
significant difference between patients 
placed in fester homes and those who ‘fe- 
mained at home. 
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group but from some unknown factor 
which was reducing the rate in the 
control group. Our confidence in the 
divorce rate found in the control 
group as an estimate of the appro- 
priate St. Louis population is in- 
creased, however, by the close approx- 
imation of its rate to national figures 
for persons age 35 to 54. Glick (2) 
reports that in 1948, of all husbands 
and wives in this age bracket living 
together, 14.4 per cent had previously 
been married. Of our control subjects 
now married, 12 per cent had been di- 
vorced previously. We would expect 
our control group to have a slightly 
lower rate than the national figures 
for two reasons: a) it is a slightly 
younger group, and b) by selecting 
only subjects without obvious be- 
havior difficulties in childhood as re- 
vealed in their public school records, 
the control subjects exclude the small 
expected proportion with behavior 
problems in childhood that are asso- 
ciated with later divorce. It seems 
probable then that the control group 
selected gives a reasonably good esti- 
mate of the divorce rate that might 
be expected in the absence of child- 
hood behavior problems. 


Since none of the three alternative 
explanations of the differences be- 
tween patients and control subjects 
appears to be valid, it seems justi- 
fiable to assume that the difference 
in divorce rate is attributable to the 
childhood behavior problems of the 
patients. We will now investigate 
whether all three behavior problem 
patient groups contributed equally to 
the high divorce rate. 


When the three behavior problem 
groups are compared (Table 2), it is 
found that Group 1, those who were 
juvenile delinquents at the time they 
were seen at the Clinic, have the 
highest divorce rate found among the 
patients. Over half (57 per cent) of 


the ex-juvenile delinquents who had 
been married have been divorced, 
and 18 per cent of them have been 
divorced twice or more. Among 
Group 2 patients, those with anti- 
social behavior but no juvenile court 
appearance, 37 per cent of those mar- 
ried have been divorced and 7 
per cent have been divorced twice or 
more. In Group 3, patients with learn- 
ing problems and neurotic traits, 22 
per cent of those married have been 
divorced and 5 per cent have been 
divorced twice or more. Both groups 
in which the behavior problem was a 
conflict with the social mores, Groups 
1 and 2, had significantly higher di- 
vorce rates than the control group. 
Group 3, in which behavior problems 
were of other kinds, did not differ 
significantly from the control group. 
It is possible that when the remain- 
ing interviews have been coilected, 
the small observed difference between 
Group 3 and the control subjects will 
turn out to be a significant difference. 
At the present time, however, it ap- 
pears that childhood conflicts with the 
social mores are positively correlated 
with later divorce, while other types 
of childhood behavior problems are 
not. The differences found between 
behavior problem groups cannot be 
attributed to differences in religious 
background. Group 1, the group with 
the highest divorce rate, also has the 
highest proportion of Catholics (50 
per cent). Group 3, with a rate of di- 
vorce not significantly higher than 
that of the control subjects, included 
only 32 per cent Catholics. 


Procreation. Among control sub- 
jects, 22 per cent reported that they 
were childless. Among patients, signi- 
ficantly more, 41 per cent, reported 
that they were childless (Table 6). 
We had previously found no signifi- 
cant difference in the proportion of 
patients and control subjects who had 
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TABLE 6. 


NUMBER OF OFFSPRING 

















Per Cent of: 
Patients Control Subjects 
Total Group | Group 2 Group 3 
Number of offspring: 
One 17 18 21 12 26 
Two 21 14 15 36 29 
Three 13 14 II 16 15 
Four 6 4 7 6 4 
Five or more 2 — 3 2 4 
None 41* sot 43t 28 22* Ft 
100 100 100 100 100 
N=167 N=s50 N=>67 N=s50 N= 46 





*Difference between starred groups significant at the .o2 level. 
+Difference between these groups significant at the .o1 level. 
tDifference between these groups significant at the .o2 level. 


ever married. Therefore, the differ- 
ence in failure to have children does 
not stem from a failure to marry. 
However, since the patients had a 
high rate of divorce, they had pre- 
sumably had fewer married years per 
person than had the control subjects, 
and those years in which they were 
formally married may have been 
characterized by extensive separations. 
Therefore, it could be presumed that 
patients had less opportunity to pro- 
duce offspring than did control sub- 


jects, despite the similarity in their 
marriage rates. 


To discover whether patients’ mar- 
riages were more often childless when 
opportunities for procreation were ap- 
proximately equal, patients and con- 
trols who had lived with a spouse for 
at least 6 years, after all separations 
had been subtracted from the total 
duration of all marriages, were com- 
pared (Table 7). Among patients 
who had lived with a spouse at least 


TABLE 7. 


NUMBER OF OFFSPRING AMONG THOSE LIVING AT LEAST 6 YEARS 
WITH A SPOUSE 








Total 
Number of offspring: 

One 17 
Two 28 
Three 19 
Four 9 
Five or more 2 
None 25 

100 


N= 118 -~N = 35 











Per Cent of: 
Patients Control Subjects 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 

20 20 I 27 
20 20 5 33 
20 16 21 19 

9 It 5 
a 4 5 
31 29 13 II 
100 100 100 100 

a= 2 N=38 N=+37 





Differences in having no children between Groups 1 and 2 vs. control subjects significant 


at the .o5 level. 


Differences between total patients and control subjects and between Groups 1 and 3 


are close to significance (Chi Square values: 3.218 and 3.492). 





nt 
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6 years, 25 per cent were childless, as 
compared with 11 per cent of the 
control subjects.* This difference is 
very close to statistical significance, and 
it is probable that the addition of 
more cases will confirm it. It is possi- 
ble, of course, that the patients, whose 
marriages are characterized by fric- 
tion, infidelity, and desertion, as well 
as divorce, are less accurate in report- 
ing separations than they are in re- 
porting divorces. If this is the case, 
the difference in the frequency of 
childlessness may still reflect chiefly 
differences in opportunities for pro- 
creation rather than a decision not to 
have children or possible differences 
in fertility. 


When we investigate the relation 
between childlessness and the nature 
of the childhood behavior problems, 
we find that the groups with a history 
of conflicts with the social mores in 
childhood have a high rate of child- 
lessness. Half of the former juvenile 
delinquents, Group 1, are childless, 
as are 43 per cent of Group 2 (Table 
6). Group 3 patients, without a his- 
tory of conflict with the social mores, 
do not differ from the control subjects 
in their rate of childlessness. When 
the comparison is limited to those 
who have lived at least 6 years with a 
spouse, the same pattern appears: 31 
per cent of Group 1 and 29 per cent 





*As with all data from interviews we are 
accepting as valid the information given 
by the subject. If patients who report 
themselves as childless should have more 
unreported illegitimate offspring than con- 
trol subjects who report themselves as 
childless, more complete data about illegi- 
timate offspring would tend to equalize 
the procreation rates of patients and con- 
trol subjects. However, it seems improba- 
ble that illegitimacy would be high among 
persons who have remained childless in a 
legal marriage of six or more years’ dura- 
tion. In the few cases in which patients ad- 
mitted illegitimate pregnancies, they usu- 
ally reported additional legitimate off- 
spring. 


of Group 2 are childless despite a 
marriage of at least 6 years’ duration 
(Table 7). Group 3 shows no differ- 
ence from the control group (13 per 
cent vs. 11 per cent). The low rate of 
procreation of the groups with behav- 
ior in conflict with the social mores 
in childhood could not be attributed 
to differences in their total number 
of years of living with a spouse, since 
patients without such behavior 
(Group 3) had the lowest median 
number of years of living with a 
spouse (11 years), and patients from 
Group 2 had the highest number (16 
years, a figure identical with the 
median for the control subjects). 
Therefore, conflict with the social 
mores in childhood is related to the 
existence of childless marriages in 
adulthood, even when opportunities 
for procreation are taken into con- 
sideration. 


While behavior problems in the 
offspring of patients and control sub- 
jects are being investigated in the 
interview, a more objective evaluation 
of this problem has been begun by 
checking delinquency and _ school 
records of the male offspring 12 years 
of age and older of subjects living in 
the St. Louis area. The findings sug- 
gest that not only do patients have a 
low rate of procreation, but that the 
children which they do produce have 
a high rate of serious behavior prob- 
lems. Among 12 sons of patients, 4 
(33 per cent) were found to have a 
juvenile court record and an addi- 
tional 5 (42 per cent) had been dis- 
ciplinary problems at school. None of 
the nine sons of control subjects had 
a juvenile court record and only one 
(11 per cent) had been a disciplinary 
problem at school (P is less than 
01). It seems, therefore, that the 
patients’ offspring tend to carry on 
the pattern of delinquency and con- 
flict with the mores for which their 
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parents were referred to the Clinic 30 
years ago. 


DISCUSSION 


In evaluating the findings presented 
here, it should be remembered that 
the patient group is a rather special 
population. As children, they came 
largely from working-class and lower- 
class families, and they also had con- 
siderable contact in childhood with 
various public agencies. In the case of 
the juvenile delinquents, contact with 
public agencies depended directly 
upon their behavior problems, but 
many of the other children referred 
to the Clinic came through a social 
agency which was caring for the total 
family. The possibility that the fam- 
ily’s marginal economic position and 
social dependency may be important 
in influencing later beh~vior cannot 
be completely discounted, even when 
all the family status variables dis- 
cussed above (neighborhood, broken 
homes, and separation from the fam- 
ily home), have been controlled. 
However, the fact that the rank order 
of the three patient groups with 
respect to divorce and childlessness 
shows complete correspondence with 
the seriousness of their childhood 
conflicts with the social mores 
suggests that it is really their be- 
havior problems rather than their 
social background which is the impor- 
tant determinant. If we subdivide 
Group | to separate those who were 
sent to reformatories by the Juvenile 
Court from those who were placed on 
probation or dismissed, we can, in gen- 
eral, assume that the incarcerated chil- 
dren are the more severe offenders. 
(The St. Louis Juvenile Court ordi- 
narily incarcerated children only after 
a trial on probation had failed.) The 
groups resulting from this subdivision 
maintain the expected pattern: those 
with reformatory experience have an 
even higher divorce rate than the 
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remainder of the juvenile court cases. 
Since the juvenile court cases were 
not, in general, social agency cases, 
and yet had a higher rate of divorce 
and childlessness than either of the 
other patient groups, it seems im- 
probable that the relationships re- 
ported here are due to some uncon- 
trolled factor in the social back- 
grounds. 


A second possibility to consider is 
whether differences in divorce and 
procreation rates are directly related 
to the childhood behavior problems 
or are a corollary of differences in the 
social status of patients and control 
subjects as adults. It will be reported 
in a later paper that, although ap- 
proximately matched for socio-econ- 
omic status in childhood, the control 
subjects have been more upwardly 
mobile than has the patient group. It 
has been observed in many studies 
(5, 10, 11) that the middle class has 
more stable families than the working 
and lower classes.* Since more of the 
control subjects than the patients are 
now middle class, their lower divorce 
rate could be considered a secondary 
effect of their social rise. The apparent 
question of primacy here is, however, 
a somewhat spurious one. The attri- 
butes that account for the patients’ 
remaining near the bottom of the 
social scale are also those attributes 
which predispose to divorce. A high 
incidence of excessive drinking, irre- 





*In considering the reason for this differ- 
ence Hollingshead (4) attributes it not to 
a difference in norms between classes but 
rather to the effect of greater economic 
pressures on the working class. With him, 
we are presuming that working-class mem- 
bers share the norms of the middle class 
concerning permanency and reproduction 
as desirable features in marriage and that 


_divorce and childless marriages are con- 


sidered deviations from the norm. We have 
found in the literature no study which 
definitely answers the question as _ to 
whether there are class differences in mar- 
riage mores as well as marriage practices. 
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sponsibility, inability to postpone 
gratification of drives, and marriage 
to a spouse who also shows such 
socially disapproved behavior accounts 
simultaneously for an employment 
history characterized by frequent job 
changes, low income, and low pres- 
tige, and for a high incidence of 
divorce. The very qualities that have 
permitted the control subjects to rise 
in socio-economic status have fostered 
the stability of their marriages. Since 
neither differences in social back- 
ground nor differences in current 
social status satisfactorily explain 
differences found in divorce and pro- 
creation rates, we conclude that our 
initial hypothesis was correct: failure 
te conform to the social mores in 
childhood is associated with a failure 
to conform to the marriages mores in 


adulthood. 


It was found that broken homes 
and separation from the parental 
home were not important deter- 
minants of adult marital status if 
variation in childhood behavior prob- 
lems is controlled. Since, however, 
the incidence of broken homes and 
separation from the home in child- 
hood is much higher among the 
patient group than among the control 
subjects, these background variables 
may have been important factors in 
creating the original behavior prob- 
lems. But by no means all children 
from such backgrounds do, in fact, 
develop problem behavior. If a child 
is able to survive the loss of a parent 
or separation from his parents without 
developing severe behavior problems, 
as many of the control subjects did, 
his chances for making a socially 
acceptable marital adjustment later 
on are apparently little or not at all 
diminished. 


The study of the marital status of 
patients and control subjects is part 
of a larger study. Other reports from 


this study indicated that patients show 
more adult psychiatric disease (6) 
and have a higher rate of geographic 
mobility and criminality as adults (8) 
than control subjects. Later reports 
will consider to what extent the occur- 
rence of adult behavior different from 
that of the control subjects may be 
considered the social manifestation of 
psychiatric disease which presumably 
was first signaled by the childhood 
behavior problems which originally 
brought these former patients to the 
Municipal Psychiatric Clinic. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. A group of 167 former patients 
of a children’s psychiatric clinic and 
46 control subjects have been com- 
pared with respect to divorce rates 
and childlessness. 


2. It was found that patients who 
had conflicts with the social mores in 
childhood had markedly higher di- 
vorce rates and more childlessness 
than patients with other problems in 
childhood, or than normal control 
subjects. 


3. The rate of divorce, incidence 
of multiple divorces, and rate of child- 
lessness were found to vary with the 
seriousness of childhood conflicts with 
the social mores. 


4. Differences between Protestants 
and Catholics in divorce rate were 
in the expected direction, but were 
not statistically significant. Behavior 
problems were found to be more im- 
portant than religious background in 
predicting divorce in this group. 


5. Broken homes and _ separation 
from the parental home were not 
found to be significantly related to 
divorce rate when differences in child- 
hood behavior problems are con- 
trolled. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Alcohol and the Jews: A Cultural Study 
of Drinking and Sobriety. By Charles R. 
Snyder. Glencoe: The Free Press. 1958. 
226 pp. $5.00. 


Attitudes of High School Students Toward 
Alcoholic Beverages. By Department of 
Sociology and Anthropolegy, University 
of Kansas. Lawrence: University of 
Kansas and the Sheppard Foundation, 
1958. xi, 146 pp. No price indicated. 


The sound premise common to these 
two monographs is that painstaking socio- 
logical research into general drinking be- 
havior is a prerequisite for the understand- 
ing and effective control of problem drink- 
ing. In one case the universe of study 
was the high-school population of “dry” 
Kansas, whereas that of the second was 
an ethnic group with provocative drink- 
ing norms and patterns, the American 
Jews. 


The Kansas Study is the third in a 
series of regional studies sponsored by the 
Sheppard Foundation for the purpose of 
determining drinking attitudes and _ be- 
havior of American high school students. 
Seeking to assess the effects of urbaniza- 


tion and other variables on drinking, the 
sociology staff at the University of Kan- 
sas matched samples of metropolitan 
(Wichita) and non-metropolitan students 
in fifty public high schools. Interviews 
during the school year 1954-5 led to the 
findings that there is a smaller incidence 
ef high-school drinking in Kansas than 
in Racine County, Wisconsin and Nassau 
County, Long Island; a very small in- 
cidence of heavy drinking; more drinking 
in the metropolitan community, male 
population, and higher economic and edu- 
cational levels than in the rural, female 
and lower socio-economic strata; and a 
high correlation between the drinking pat- 
terns of parents and children. It was also 
determined that the drinking behavior 
patterns learned from the peer group 
(hard liquor) frequently come into con- 
flict with those transmitted by the family 
(milder beverages). In short, cultural dif- 
ferences, socialization, and social control 
were the three factors that differentiated 
drinking from non-drinking among ihe 
students. 


Snyder’s volume, the more scholarly and 
sophisticated of the two monographs, is 
the first in a series sponsored by the Yale 
Center of Alcohol Studies. Based on the 
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author’s doctoral research, the six chapters 
of the book were originally published in 
the Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alco- 
hol. Snyder’s point of departure was the 
well-established fact that drinking patho- 
logy is differentially distributed ethnically. 
The Jews are particularly attractive as a 
subject of research because of their con- 
sistently low rank in problem drinking 
cespite their very high position in propor- 
tion of members who drink. “How the 
Jews as a group manage to drink exten- 
sively but in a pattern of moderation with 
few pathological consequences is the 
basic problem we are investigating,” the 
author states at the outset. 


To find the answer, he analyzed the 
returns of questionnaires administered to 
a sample of Jewish men in New Haven, 
and did a thorough review of the per- 
tinent literature on the sociclogy of the 
Jew. Snyder’s conclusions, like those of 
the Kansas Study, confirm the proposition 
that drinking in American society can only 
be understood in terms of the sociocultural 
matrix in which it occurs. With specific 
reference to the Jews, he clearly and con- 
vincingly shows that where drinking is 
an integral part of the socialization proc- 
ess, is interrelated with a religious sym- 
bolism, and is recurrent or ritualized in the 
group, extensive drinking need not lead 
to problem drinking. 


Snyder’s book is a substantial contribu- 
tion to our understanding of drinking be- 
havior and a worthy follow-up to Straus 
and Bacon’s Drinking in College. Many 
will also rate it high as a contribution to 
the sociology of the Jews for its careful 
analysis and systematization of the norms 
and values of Jewish orthodoxy. 


Mitton L. BARRON 
The City College of New York 





The Negro Population of Chicago: A Study 
of Residential Succession. By Otis Dud- 
ley Duncan and Beverly Duncan. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1957. 367 pp. $6.00. 


This is the most elaborate statistical 
study of the succession process which has 
yet been undertaken. Chicago is used as 
an intensive case study to serve a dual 
purpose. As a cooperative research project 
between the Chicago Community In- 
ventory, the Office of the Housing and Re- 
development Coordinator and the Chicago 
Plan Commission, one of its purposes was 
to provide a factual basis for real plan- 
ning. The study will not tell the social 
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engineers what to do, but it gives ample 
warning of what happens in the absence 
of planning and effective control. Cer- 
tainly it depicts how and why slums de- 
velop and portrays the inexorability of the 
succession process. Perhaps the chief prac- 
tical cue is that in order to check or re- 
verse the process, an area must be caught 
in the early stages. 


The second purpose of the study was 
to contribute to sociological theory. This 
objective also is substantially achieved. 
The growth of the Negro population is 
traced out briefly in Chapter II and the 
patterns, extent, and characteristics of the 
in-migrants are described in Chapter III. 
Chapter IV contains a detailed comparison 
of the non-white with the white popula- 
tion. This clearly reflects the disadvantages 
of the non-whites in education, occupation, 
employment, income, and housing. 


The remaining four chapters deal with 
various aspects of succession in Chicago. 
Significantly, it is noted that the general 
outlines of the Negro residential area had 
been in terms of adding contiguous areas. 
The census tracts occupied by non-whites 
in 1940 were classified according to the 
stage of succession and the changes be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 were analyzed in de- 
tail. 


The results are generally corroborative 
of urban ecological theory. The study con- 
firms and makes explicit such propositions 
as: (1) Succession, once started, is seldom 
arrested or reversed. (2) Invasion usually 
takes place into areas contiguous to those 
previously occupied by the minority group. 
(3) Invasion is accompanied by increased 
density and crowding. (4) Expansion is 
predominantly along radial lines. (5) In- 
vasion is led by old residents moving out, 
rather than by newcomers to the city. (6) 
Invasion is highly selective the invad- 
ing population tends to resemble the pop- 
ulation which is displaced. These are but 
a few of the specific propositions which 
the Duncans test and confirm. 





Perhaps the most original aspect of the 
study is its theoretical formulation of the 
stages of succession under the rubrics: 
penetration, invasion, consolidation and 
piling up. While these captions did not 
conform with the available statistics and 
the authors found it necessary to drop 
the classification of “penetration” and to 
sub-divide the “consolidation” stage, the 
general frame-of-reference suggested here 
is certain to become the prime basis for 
future theoretical formulations of the suc- 
cession process. 
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Since this is a case study, the results are 
not necessarily generalizable to other cities 
or other periods. However, since most of 
the results are mainly corroborative of 
specific aspects of generally accepted 
ecological theory, the study takes on added 
significance for other areas. 


The chief limitation of the study is the 
use of a cross-sectional classification of 
census tracts to represent different stages 
of the succession process. While this has 
its value, it also has its limitations, such 
as the specious findings that among the 
concomitants of the succession process 
were increased educational status, in- 
creased home ownership, higher propor- 
tions of central heating and mechanical 
refrigeration, and decreased unemployment. 
The authors state that these changes were 
in reality national trends during the dec- 
ade covered in the study, 1940-1950, 
trends which were so general and _ per- 
vasive that they occurred in all kinds of 
areas, including areas in all stages of suc- 
cession. Yet, the cross-sectional method 
gives the impression that these are results 
of the succession process and this study 
is likely to be cited in proof of this point 
of view, even though the authors disavow 
it. 


This is a valuable study of the succession 
process. With the statistical artistry which 
has become their trade-mark, the Dun- 
cans have milked the census and refined 
the product to extract all possible informa- 
tion relative to the succession process of 
Chicago. This volume should be required 
reading for all students of urban sociology 
and race relations. 


Donato 0. COWGILL 
The University of Wichita 





Protestant and Catholic: Religious and 
Social Interaction in an Industrial Com- 
munity. By Kenneth Wilson Underwocd. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1957. 484 
pp. $7.50. 


It is rare when a scholarly book holds 
one’s attention as does a first-class novel. 
But this is true of Kenneth Underwcod’s 
Protestant aad Catholic, particularly in 
the first two parts. It is the story of reli- 
gious and social interaction in Holyoke 
Massachusetts, often called the most 
Catholic city in the United States. 


The author’s concern with this city was 
prompted by a controversy which oc- 
curred in 1940 when Margaret Sanger was 
scheduled to give a lecture on birth con- 
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trol and civil liberty in one of the leading 
Protestant churches. After much maneu- 
vering, the lecture was shifted at the last 
possible moment to an inadequate union 
hall when Catholic Church officials 
threatened leading Protestant businessmen 
with economic boycott if they did not 
close the church to Mrs. Sanger. This in- 
cident, described by Underwood in all its 
dramatic details, led to a preliminary in- 
vestigation by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. The pre- 
liminary study was followed by Under- 
wocd’s full investigation on the grounds 
that “ ... the interaction of social and 
religious movements in Holyoke posed 
basic issues of freedom and order which 
people faced in all of Western society.” 


With the exception noted below, the 
entire book bears clear evidence of hard 
work well done in the best scholarly tradi- 
tion. All statements are fully documented, 
all quotations verified, and interest cen- 
tered on the social factors underlying the 
conflict manifested in the Sanger incident. 
but the author goes far beyond the argu- 
ments about birth control. He discusses 
the varying values regarding worship, au- 
thority of religious leaders, church tech- 
niques of solving financial problems, and 
the involvements of Catholic and Pro- 
testant groupings in the economic and pol- 
itical status quo. The book includes a full 
100 pages of methodological notes, tabular 
data, and detailed references to and dis- 
cussion of source materials. 


Despite all that your reviewer has 
noted, he feels uneasy about this book. 
This feeling is prompted by a conflict in 
what may be termed the manifest and 
latent functions of the book. Its manifest 
function is as described — investigation 
of Protestant-Catholic interaction in an 
American city where Catholics are in the 
majority. Pursuing this objective, the 
author is as objective as it is possible to 
be. But the latent function of the book 
is to create in the mind of the unwary 
reader the impression that if Catholics 
become a majority in the United States as 
a whole, they will “take over” and re- 
vamp our culture so that it will be like 
that of Catholic countries such as Spain. 
If this were actually true, then many of 
our most basic and important sociological 
propositions about acculturation, assimila- 
tian, and socialization are founded on 
shifting sands. And your reviewer does not 
believe that this is so. He feels that the 
evidence is clear that modern American 
Catholics, conditioned in terms of the same 
basic cultural values that affect all Amer- 
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icans, accept the proposition “unity in 
diversity” as a fundamental starting point. 
It is true, of course, that the American 
Roman Catholic hierarchy was at one time 
staffed with “unAmerican” immigrants, 
particularly from Italy and Ireland. But 
today the Church has a large reservoir of 
Americans to recruit as candidates for 
clerical positions. In short, your reviewer 
is saying that even though one can still 
find lip-service being paid by the American 
hierarchy and in American Catholic pub- 
lications to the monolithic ideas of Eu- 
ropean Catholicism, it is doubtful that 
American Catholics, laymen or leaders, 
taken as a group, really give serious atten- 
tion to such ideas. 


It is true that in his last chapter Mr. 
Underwood tries to say something akin to 
that which I have included in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. But his treatment of 
the situation is so casual and so incom- 
plete in comparison to the weight of the 
total book, and particularly Chapter 10 
(on “tolerance’”’), that the latent function 
of the book would appear to be what has 
been stated above. This may have been 
very far from Mr. Underwood’s intentions 
— and I believe it is — but the effect is 
there nonetheless. One possible consequence 
of such an effect is to add to the tensions 
and distrusts which lead particular groups 
tc try to become all-encompassing. Thus, 
unwittingly, Mr. Underwood’s otherwise 
excellent book could conceivably play a 
part in leading to the very situation which 
he deplores and which prompted him to 
write the book in the first place. 


THomMAs Forp Hovutt 
Wayne State University 





One Marriage Two Faiths. By James H. 
Bossard and Eleanor Stoker Boll. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1957. 180 pp. $3.50 


This book is a compact and sociologi- 
cally comprehensive discussion of why and 
how mixed marriages come to be, of the 
effects on family living and child devel- 
opment of differences in the “religious 
cultures” of the partners, and of “some 
solutions that have worked.” Citing evi- 
dence that is admittedly incomplete, it 
assumes at the start (i) that religiously 
mixed marriages in the U.S are on the 
increase, (2) that these marriages present 
difficulties in adjustment over and above 
those experienced by partners reared in 
the same faiths, and (3) that these diffi- 
culties are among the most frequent and 
most disruptive problems encountered by 
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researchers 
counselors. 


in family life and marriage 


The authors write delightfully, mingling 
compassion and humor with objectivity. 
See, for instance, (p. 102) on “keeping 
young people caged.” Their purposes are 
“not to persuade,” “neither to denounce 
or encourage,” but “to face problems 
squarely” and “to help the reader un- 
derstand” so that “he can make his own 
decisions.” And to these purposes the text 
hues fairly closely. 


Specific problems are etched against the 
authors’ conceptions of the functions of 
the family, that is, the transmission of 
physical life and of the culture, their 
analyses of middle-class values and folk- 
ways, and their descriptions of the de- 
mands of the principal religious sub-cul- 
tures. Excerpts from case records are 
used to illustrate, not to “prove.” What 
social science knows and the gaps in our 
knowledge are both summarized conscien- 
tiously. Policies of the principal religious 
bodies are given historical and doctrinal 
settings. At the same time, regional and 
parish differences in applying doctrines 
and policies are related to national-cultu- 
ral and socio-economic factors. Social sta- 
tistics are assayed for meanings. General- 
izations are guarded, conclusions tenta- 
tive. 





Although not stated in so many words, 
choice of cases throughout, and descrip- 
tions in the last chapter of “solutions that 
have worked,” leave the impression that 
the authors feel overwhelmed by the 
severity of the problems of adjustment in 
mixed marriages, and pessimistic about 
the long-run effects on both adults and 
children of even reputedly happy mixed 
marriages. 


The student of human behavior and 
the practicing counselor will note that the 
authors sidestep two important influences 
upon cheices and adjustment: individual 
motivation and the emotional dynamics 
of marital interaction. In neither case 
stories nor interpretive paragraphs are 
these accounted for as are cultural influ- 
ences. Their portrayal of human _inter- 
action, therefore, often appears flat in 
color and one-dimensional in perspective. 
The enumeration of categories of differ- 
ence, the frequent use of such academic 
terms as “personality traits” and “gross 
behavioral differences” accentuate their 
limp and abstracted portraits of humans 
caught in the toils. 


“These people had difficulties in their 
personal adjustments, obviously. But the 
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fact is that their personality difficulties 
were so stressed by cultural differences 
that there was never any opportunity to 
get down to the level of plain personality 
adjustment” (p. 46). Down to? Plain? No 
opportunity? Why, the story as written 
describes these partners as fighting to sub- 
due each other! But sociological myopia 
sees them as stressed by culture and gives 
the brushoff to motivation and to long- 
standing patterns of hostile interaction. At 
times the authors make culture the mo- 
tivator of individual behavior, at other 
times a mechanically operating stress, 
never clearly the framework or the vehicle 
for expressions of personality. No more 
acceptable would be a myopic clinician’s 
brushoff of the cultural framework of 
the conflicts of his subjects with “their 
difficulties were so stressed by neuroti- 
cisms that there never was any oppor- 
tunity ... ,” etc. Discussion of human 
adjustment problems would better keep 
intra-disciplinary concepts in leash, and 
recognize that “facing problems squarely” 
requires an interdisciplinary approach that 
keeps both cultural and parataxic influ- 
euces in perspective. 


Of two of the six opening cases it is 
stated that the mixed marriage “broke 
the wife.” One wasted away and died 
prematurely and the other became a 
“serious mental case.” To this reader, the 
case records, even though culturally 
slanted, reveal long-standing emotional 
patterns that have been destructively reac- 
tivated and reenforced by the stresses of 
life and the responses of mates. Indeed, 
for one of these unfortunates, gratifications 
experienced in marriage seem to have 
postponed the break until stresses became 
too heavy to cope with. For her, it ap- 
pears, the fact of difference in faith was 
less significant than her self-esteem, her 
role images, and her feelings about all of 
the ways in which she and her husband 
were different, including religion. Yet such 
feelings, motivations and interaction pro- 
cesses are sidestepped. 


Not only are these factors neglected, but 
it seems to be assumed that personality 
does not change. “Marriages pass through 
a sort of natural history” (p. 169), but 
the partners have static traits. The fact 
is that in all marriages partners’ motives 
and patterns of interaction change with 
the years. For instance, the rise and fall 
of sexual responsiveness is now fairly well 
documented. Or again, with the responsi- 
bilities of parenthood come strengths that 
enable the individual to cope constructively 
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with what would have floored him a few 
years earlier. 


Most significant among the authors’ 
omissions is the failure to include, except 
in the brief closing hortatory paragraph, 
what is found frequently in professional 
analyses, and what Kinsey, writing of the 
difficulties of marital adjustment in our 
day dubs the most important single factor 
“for the maintenance of a _ marriage,” 
namely, “the determination and the will 
that that marriage shall be maintained”.* 


In short, this book tends to see differ- 
ences in religious faith as prepotent and 
motivational, instead of as incitements to, 
and exacerbations of personality  diffi- 
culties that would have to be coped with 
regardless of religious difference. And in 
their eagerness to make their case and be 
of use to readers the authors neglect the 
gratifying and assuaging aspects of marital 
interaction and adjustment. 


This reviewer wonders if an_ interdis- 
ciplinary study (admittedly very difficult 
to mount in the present state of our 
knowledge) of a sampling of the mixed 
marriages in a population during selected 
years by selected ages, compared with 
the results of a similar study of all the 
marriages in the same population during 
the same years by the same ages, would 
warrant the pessimistic views and the 
warnings of these authors. He suspects 
that the other factors here mentioned, in- 
cluding especially the strength of the will 
to adjust, would be found to be more 
closely correlated than similarity and dif- 
ference in religious faith with the incidence 
and severity of adjustment problems, with 
the mental health of the partners, and 
with the stability of marriage. 


Until such a study is made and reported 
as felicitously as ONE MARRIAGE TWO 
FAITHS is written, this book will stand 
as a useful source of “guidance on inter- 
faith marriage” (the authors’ sub-title) 
for young people who find themselves be- 
ginning to go steady with persons from 
religious subcultures other than their 
own, for engaged partners of different 
faiths, for partners in mixed marriages, — 
and especially for their clergymen-, 
teacher-, lawyer-, and doctor-counselors. 


Raven P. BripGMAN 


Lucas County Family Court Center, and 
The University of Toledo 


*Kinsey, Alfred C. et al, Sexual Be- 
havior in the Human Female, p. 11. 
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The Anatomy of South African Misery. By 
C. W. de Kiewiet. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1056. viii, 88 pp. $1.75. 


Passive Resistance in South Africa. By 
Leo Kuper. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1957. 256 pp. $3.50. 


Both these books are concerned with 
apartheid in the Union of South Africa; 
both describe the ideological foundations 
of apartheid, the problems of putting it 
into effective practice, and the resulting 
tensions between the white and non-white 
portions of the South African community. 


The first book consists of three lectures 
delivered by de Kiewiet in inauguration of 
the Whidden Lecture series at McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ontario, in January, 
1956. These lectures are entitled “National- 
ism and Racialism,’ “The Delusion of 
Apartheid,” and “Time for Decision.” 


Locking at nationalism and racialism in 
South Africa from a historical point of 
view, deKiewiet says, “An understanding 
of the Boer War is the gateway to most 
of the issues of modern South Africa. More 
than any other single event the Boer War 
intensified, complicated and embittered the 
already ensnarled relationships of Boer 
and Briton, Bantu and Indian, white and 
non-white” (p. 8). The subsequent be- 
havior of the Boers is explained as a con- 
tinuous attempt to defend their cherished 
position as masters over the Africans — 
a position fully sanctioned by Calvinistic 
doctine — and to maintain their cultural 
distinctiveness from the English, whose 
more liberal traditions jeopardize the 
“proper” relations between Boer master 
and African servant. The Great Trek 
which brought the Boers into contact and 
conflict with the Bantu-speaking peoples, 
who, after much bloodshed, were sub- 
jugated, promised the Boers abundant land 
and an ordained servant class. There re- 
mained the problem of fixing permanently 
the relationships between themselves and 
the conquered. Thus, ‘“‘The incorporation 
of the native population as a cheap labour 
force, but segregated by political right- 
lessness and severe social discrimination, is 
the single most important key to an under- 
standing of all subsequent social and econ- 
omic developments” (p. 22). The defeat 
of the Boer republics threatened the at- 
tainment of these objectives and was the 
more humiliating as it was witnessed by the 
people over whom the Boers felt cultural 
and racial superiority. Therefore, “Afrika- 
ner nationalism is an instrument of cul- 
tural defense against the English and of 


racial defense against the natives” (pp. 20- 
21). 


Racial defense against the natives has 
developed into the present-day policy of 
apartheid. Apartheid is not unique. It may 
be seen as the specific outgrowth of Cal- 
vinism and the wars between the Boers 
and Africans, but it is not unrelated, in 
form at least, to British colonial policy — 
to the Dual Mandate, which has a less 
hideous face and a positive orientation. 
“For generations,” says de Kiewiet (p. 
32), “it was implicitly and_ uncritically 
assumed that the native population of 
Africa could be auxiliary to European 
enterprise and yet continue to live within 
the social, economic and political system 
of the rural tribe.”” Both the Dual Mandate 
and apartheid are based on this assump- 
tion, and apartheid would make the con- 
dition, with modifications, permanent. 
That is why it is a delusion, for it runs 
counter to the social and economic devel- 
opments, urbanization, and industrializa- 
tion, which Europe has brought into 
Africa. Africans cannot be introduced into 
the urban and industrial environment for 
the benefit of Afrikaner enterprise and still 
remain tribal. Such contacts inevitably re- 
sult in acculturation and similar desires, 
including desire for the democratic privi- 
leges that the Afrikaners reserve exclusively 
for themselves and other European-derived 
peoples. The rural society of the Boer re- 
publics and a South African economy 
based on agriculture and mining are being 
replaced progressively by urban living and 
factory production in which the participa- 
tion of non-whites is required, even in 
skillful roles. One may well agree with de 
Kiewiet’s refusal to condemn apartheid as 
having only selfish and ungenerous motives 
and equally with his recognition of it as a 
delusion. Apartheid does not deny econ- 
omic and social advancement per se to the 
non-whites — there are those among its 
advocates who would promote such ad- 
vancement ; it denies them the opportunity 
of sharing in this advancement with the 
whites, with whom their relationships 
should be exclusively symbiotic. This is its 
dilemma. It attempts to combine in the 
same community a police state for the 
non-whites with a liberal democracy for 
the whites, and to foster simultaneously in 
that community an industrial economy. 
One needs only to note that “At the very 
moment that the theorists of racial separa- 
tion are solemnly debating the new self- 
sufficient communities that must arise in 
the separate native areas, well-paid agents 
of the mining companies are at work night 
and day to pump the able-bodied native 
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male population into the industrial areas” 
(p. 70). Thus, as de Kiewiet says, “It is 
not difficult to show that those whose 
advocacy is truly high-minded have simply 
abolished the real world about them, and 
have created a paradise without history 
and in defiance of economics” (p. 45). It 
is time, he argues, for South Africa to 
decide between this real world and this 
“paradise.” 


The form of reaction to apartheid de- 
scribed in Kuper’s excellent study con- 
tained two elements new to South African 
experience. These were a union of all the 
non-whites in resistance, and a deliberate, 
non-violent breaching of the laws so as 
to court arrest and imprisonment. The first 
“challenged the stereotyped patterns of 
South African thought based on assump- 
tions of mutual antagonisms and funda- 
mental differences among the Africans, 
Indians, and Coloureds” (p. 9) ; the second 
gave dramatic quality to events which in 
South Africa are routine and provoked 
emotional responses to them. “The signifi- 
cance of passive resistance is . . . not to 
be found in the acts themselves, but in the 
meanings given to them” (p. 22). 





After Gandhi’s departure from South 
Africa, his philosophy of passive resistance 
found no application in the land of its 
birth until it was revived by the Indian 
community alone in 1946 and effectively 
used by all the non-whites in the campaign 
of 1952. Kuper’s study is a “sociological 
analysis of the 1952 campaign in the con- 
text of South African race relations, and 
also the analysis of South African race 
relations as illuminated by the varied reac- 
tions to the campaign” (p. 22). It is di- 
vided into two parts, followed by a con- 
clusion and appendices. The first part 
analyzes the ideological setting of the 
movement, the policy of the South African 
Government with reference to _ social 
change, and the social character of passive 
resistance. The second part is a descrip- 
tion of the campaign, and the conclusion 
attempts to evaluate the consequences of 
it. 


“The ideological problem in South Afri- 
ca,” Kuper says (p. 27), “is what to do 
with democracy.” This is true because 
democracy is a value introduced and 
fostered by Europeans, reserved to the 
white community, sought by the others, 
and incompatible with racialism. ‘‘The 
subordinates have selected from the cul- 
ture of the dominant group precisely those 
items which are subversive to its domina- 
tion; they have forced the dominant group 
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to choose between the sharp modification 
of its own cultural heritage and the aban- 
donment of race domination” (p. 27). 
Hence, “We may regard the democratic 
creed ... as a potentially disruptive strand 
in South African society, and look at the 
political ideologies of white and non- 
white as different ways of handling the 
creed” (p. 28). The problem of the Gov- 
ernment is “to use the ideology of apart- 
heid in such a way as to held race rela- 
tions constant, while promoting economic 
change and expansion” (p. 48). Thus, 
Kuper and de Kewiet agree on the delusive 
character of apartheid. The problem of the 
non-whites is that of choosing between 
passive resistance and violent reaction 
such as Mau Mau. The ethos of the 
majority among them may not support the 
former, which, moreover, may have little 
efiect against an inflexible ideology of 
white superordination, and the latter is the 
route to tragedy. Kuper’s conclusion that 
“the role of passive resistance in the in- 
stitutional changes and in the changes of 
attitudes among the whites was not fun- 
damental” (p. 209) indicates that the 
choice is extremely difficult. 


Both these books dissect the South 
African problem and expose much of its 
anatomy. 


Mark Hanna WATKINS 
Howard University 





The Criminal, the Judge, and the Public: 
A Psychological Analysis. By Franz 
Alexander and Hugo Staub. Revised edi- 
tion, with new chapters by Franz Alex- 
ander. Original edition translated by 
Gregory Zilboorg. Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1956. xxi, 239 pp. $4.00 


The first edition of this work was pub- 
lished in this country in 1931. The ‘‘re- 
vision” consists of the addition of four 
papers previously published in 1931, 1937, 
1940, and 1952. There seems to be no re- 
vision of the original text. 


There is certainly no revision in the 
theory of crime that is presented. That 
theory is an orthodox Freudian statement, 
namely, crime results from the combina- 
tion of an austere conscience and an un- 
resolved Oedipus complex. The criminal’s 
severe conscience produces in him an un- 
conscious sense of guilt. He feels guilty 
because of unconscious tendencies, never 
actually discharged, that go back to his 
early childhood “and which mostly 
emanate from his Oedipus complex” (p.x.). 
The authors distinguish between “neurotic” 
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and “normal” criminals. Then in the next 
paragraph the distinction is erased through 
the claim that “both conscious and un- 
conscious motivations operate in all human 
beings” (p. xi). Through their repeated 
assertions that there are “unconscious mo- 
tivations in all human behavior,” they 
succeed in creating man in the image of 
the mental patient. Thus it is argued that 
one can be held responsible for his be- 
havior only after having been psycho- 
analyzed (p. 62)! 
The authors’ statement of their method- 
olegy is interesting: 
1. The application of psychoanalytic 
principles to criminals; 
2. The deliberate (not random) selec- 
tion of cases of medico-legal inter- 


est ; 
3. The illustration (not demonstration) 
of the “theoretical principles” by 


means of case histories. 


The authors repeat the psychoanalytic 
belief that society is wholly repressive in 
its effects on the individual, and they in- 
sist that crime is a medical and not a so- 
cial problem. Thus this edition of the book 
is just as anti-sociological and anti-social 
psychological as the first edition was. 


Frank E. Hartunc 
Wayne State University 





The Mind of the Murderer. By W. Linde- 
savy Neustatter. New York: Philoso- 
phical Library, 1957. viii, 232 pp. $6.00 


The Mind of the Murderer written by 
a British psychiatrist consists of a series 
of reports of murders which were com- 
mitted by persons later adjudged insane, 
or presumed by the author to have been 
mentally unbalanced. Almost all of the 
murders reported were committed in Eng- 
land. In presenting these reports, the au- 
thor has neatly categorized the murderers, 
for the most part, into schizophrenics, 
hysterics, paranoiacs, psychopaths, etc., 
although on occasion he does quarrel with 
himself as to whether one characteristic 
is more nearly symptomatic of schizo- 
phrenia than of psychopathy (psycho- 
pathicness?). It is noteworthy that in his 
description of these unbalanced murderers, 
the author appears interested in the symp- 
tom syndrome only to the degree that it 
fits his taxonomic outline. This approach 
to abnormal psychology is, I believe, con- 
trary to current practices in clinical psy- 
chology in this country. 


Some of the information regarding these 
murderers was gathered from newspaper 
reports. One might, therefore, question the 
validity of the raw data, unless British 
and Swedish newspaper reporters are much 
more adept at note-taking and memory- 
work than are U. S. reporters. 


An interesting bit of superstition crept 
into the book in the following quotation 
from page 161: “ ... Brown had a bad 
heredity, as evidenced by an alcoholic 
father, and two sisters who were tubercu- 
lous . . .” On the basis of current knowl- 
edge we really have no right to maintain 
such a superstition in psychiatry. 


Although frequent reference is made to 
the British capital punishment law, and 
one gathers from these references that the 
author is against the law, the text never 
is brought to a point on the subject. Fur- 
ther, we are not given a clear picture of 
the operation of this law, especially in 
relation to definitions of insanity. One 
must grant that the author has a wealth 
of information available, on the basis of 
which he could have built a strong argu- 
ment with tremendous emotional appeal 
against the workings of the capital pun- 
ishment law. This, unfortunately was not 
done. 


On the other hand, The Mind of the 
Murderer could hardly be regarded as a 
serious research project in the psychology 
of murder. Or at least the book itself is not 
to be considered a careful report of such 
a research project. Throughout, the text 
is littered with such terms as “grisly,” 
“very repugnant circumstances,” “singu- 
larly unpleasant crime,” “horrible sadistic 
murders.” Such terminology is biased and 
biasing. 


To sum up: The data are questionable, 
the report biased, the method frequently 
uncertain. Hardly careful research report- 
ing. As an argument against Britain’s 
capital punishment law, The Mind of the 
Murderer is inadequate, because the ap- 
peal is vague and not well stated. In all 
fairness, however, I fecl that I should 
bring up this point: Due io language and 
other differences between the British and 
U. S. (the English language is not the 
same everywhere) it may well be that I 
have underrated this book as an appeal to 
change Britain’s capital punishment law. 
To the citizen of England, the bock may 
be quite persuasive, whereas in the US., 
it is likely not to be. 


Max N. BuRCHARD 
Marietta College 
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NEWS, REPORTS, AND ANNOUNCEMENTS* 


ACTIVITIES OF SPECIAL PROBLEMS COMMITTEES 


The Committee on Crime 
and Delinquency 


Norman S. Haynes, Chairman 


The committee is centering atten- 
tion on two methodological problems: 
(1) the preparation of a schedule of 
questions suitable to gather data about 
two rough groupings of criminal 
careers; and (2) the formulation of 
a list of items that we would consider 
crucial for understanding a correc- 
tional community. 


The Committee on Social Science 
and Social Policy 


Thomas L. Blair, Chairman 


The committee has formulated two 
panel themes and a number of specific 
areas for research and papers. The 
themes are: The role of the social 
scientist in the analysis of social policy 
choices relating to government spend- 
ing, and the role of the social scientist 
as it may be affected by or may affect 
social policy choices relating to gov- 
ernment spending. Work has also 
been done on an evaluation of the 
statement, “National Support for Be- 
havioral Science,” presented to govern- 
ment officials in February, 1958. The 
committee will meet to discuss their 
year’s work at the Seattle meetings. 


Committee on Mental Health 
Samuel Strong, Chairman 


The committee will have a formal 
session at Seattle. A panel of speak- 





*Information and reports to be included 
in the summer issue of SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS should be received by News Editor, 
Marvin B. Sussman, Department of Sociol- 
ogy, Western University, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio by August 1, 1958. 





ers will present various aspects of the 
1elationship between federal spend- 
ing, and the state and local mental 
health programs. There is a distinct 
probability that a mental health ad- 
ministrator of national importance 
will be on this program. The present 
prospect is that speakers representing 
education, the Negro community, and 
the political administration of mental 
hospitals will also be on the program. 


Committee on Intergroup 
Relations 


Warren Breed, Chairman 


The committee has published a 
“Joint Newsletter on Desegregation” 
with the Committee on Desegrega- 
tion of SPSSI; two issues, November 
and March are available. Write to 
Professor Breed, Newcomb College, 
Tulane University, New Orleans 18, 
Louisiana. The committee will present 
a program, “Critique and Uses of the 
Cornell Report on Desegregation.” 
Participants include: 

Joel V. Bereman, University of Ore- 
gon 
Tilman C. Cothran, Arkansas A.M. & 

N. College 
John Dean, Cornell University 
Kiri Kolaja, Talladega College 
Wilson Record, Sacramento State Col- 

lege 


Committee on Occupational 
Problems 
Erwin O. Smigel 


The committee is collecting pub- 
lished papers on occupations. Mem- 
bers have been assigned journals and 
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materials collected may be used in the 
following three ways: 


1. The material collected will be 
available to any professional per- 
son interested in it. If enough 
enthusiasm is shown for the 
project, the committee may es- 
tablish a permanent organization 
which could compare occupa- 
tions. In any event, all those who 
participate will have access to 
the material. 


2. If there are enough first rate 
articles in the larger area of 
occupational sociology or in the 
more defined area of occupa- 
tional problems, the committee 
may publish a book of readings. 


eo 


. If there are enough articles spe- 
cifically on occupational prob- 
lems, the committee can analyze 
the information collected and 
write an article on the subject 
for SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


Committee on Community 
Development and Research 


Robert W. Janes, Chairman 


Papers and discussions at the 
Seattle meetings will be on such topics 
as: urban renewal and development 
contrasted with rural renewal prob- 
lems; population changes in rural and 
urban neighborhoods, and the relation 
of these changes to government ex- 
penditures; types of communities and 
government aid programs; types of 
community structure and organization; 
successs and failure in community 
action. 


It is proposed that the work of this 
committee might well be promoted 
through a Planning Committee. The 
chairman has asked several members 
to serve as a Provisional Planning 
committee, including former chairmen 


Marvin B. Sussman and Frank Sweet- 
ser, and others including Harold Kauf- 
man, Larry Northwood, Harry Miller 
and Alvin Scaff. The status of such a 
committee will be reviewed by the 
members at the coming annual meet- 
ing, and if the suggestion for the com- 
mittee is approved, then its mode of 
selection, election, or appointment 
will be specified. 


The efforts to establish a liaison 
committee with the Community Or- 
ganization and Research Division of 
the National Association of Social 
Workers are continuing, and Larry 
Northwood has been very active in 
this venture. Informal meetings with 
representative of the Social Worker 
group were held at their May meet- 
ings in Chicago. 


Program of Committee 
on International Tensions 


Jerome Laulicht and 
Kenneth Ives, Co-chairmen 


The main purpose of the Commit- 
tee on International Tensions is to en- 
courage research by sociologists on 
the relationships among nations as 
social systems. Since it is clear that 
rigorous research by sociologists on 
international tensions has been quite 
limited, the committee program for 
the 1958 meetings will be a working 
session, devoted to a consideration of 
how research on international tensions 
can be carried out. Both theoretical 
and methodological issues will be con- 
sidered. For example, what concepts 
and methods used by sociologists are 
useful tools for studies of interna- 
tional tensions? Can the concepts used 
for and the knowledge gained from 
studies of relationships among groups 
in American society be applied to the 
study of relationships among nation 
groups? What are some of the hy- 
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potheses that merit testing? How can 
the committee initiate research in this 
area? 


These are only examples of the 
kinds of issues which might be con- 
sidered, and the choice of topics will 
depend upon the wishes of those who 
attend the meeting. Since the time 
for the meeting will be limited, some 
prior planning is necessary. It is urged 
that anyone who thinks he might at- 
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tend the session or who is interested 
in the scientific study of international 
tensions communicate with the chair- 
man of the committee. He will cor- 
respond with these persons in order 
to prepare for a maximally fruitful 
meeting. It is hoped that each person 
attending the meeting will do some 
prior thinking and that each will 
come prepared to participate in for- 
mulating a research program to be 
sponsored by the committee. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


University of Washington, Seattle 
August 25-29, 1958 


THEME: IMPLICATIONS OF GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Preliminary Program 


MONDAY, AUGUST 25 


ce 


200-10:00 A.M. 
REGISTRATION 


10:00-12:00 A.M. 


Meeting of the Retiring Executive 
Committee 


12:15-1:30 P.M. 


Informal Special Problems Lunch- 
eons. 


2:00-4:00 P.M. 


SYMPOSIUM: GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING AND THE COM- 
MUNITY 


L. K. NortHwoop, Rutgers Univer- 
versity 
“Social Consequences of Large 


Government Expenditure in One 
Community” 


DerotHy Z1eTz, Sacramento State Col- 
lege 

“Relations Between Public Spend- 
ing and the Welfare of the Re- 
cipient Family” 


Seymour Sacus, Cleveland Metro- 
politan Services Commission 

“Local Government Spending as 
Related to Metropolitan Develop- 
ment, Cleveland, 1940-1950” 


— 


:00-6:00 P.M. 
SOCIAL HOUR 


Go 


:00-10:90 P.M. 


SYMPOSIUM: GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING AND EDUCA- 
TION AND RESEARCH 


Harry ALpertT, National Science 
. Foundation 


“U. S. Government Expenditures 
to Support Research, with Par- 
ticular Reference to the Social 
Sciences” 

















@ 


10 


— 
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Cuarces A. QUATTLEBAUM, Library of 
Congress 


“Federal Expenditures for Educa- 
tion” 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 26 


:30-10:00 A.M. 


Meeting of the Incoming Execu- 
tive Committee 


:00-12:00 A.M. 

SYMPOSIUM: GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING AT THE WORLD 
LEVEL 

Cuartes H. Coates, University of 
Maryland 

“The Military Establishment: 


Budget Dollars and Social Sense” 
Louis Dupree, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

“Social Effects of United States 


Government Expenditures in the 
Middle East” 


Bruce L. MEtvin, University of Mary- 
land 


“Sociological Aspects of Technical 
Cooperation” 


215-2:15 P.M. 


Business meetings of Special 
Problems Committees (Rooms and 
Chairmen to be announced) 


:30-4:30 P.M. 


PROGRAMS OF THE SPECIAL 
PROBLEMS COMMITTEES 
INTER-GROUP RELATIONS 


WARREN 
Chairman 


Breep, Tulane University, 


COMMUNITY RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Ropert JANES, University of Illinois, 
Chairman 
CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


NorMAN Hayner, University of Wash- 
ington, Chairman 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE AND SOCIAL 
POLICY 

Tuomas L. Brair, University of New 
York, Chairman 

INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS 


KENNETH Ives, Northville State Hos- 
pital and Jerome Lavuticut, Rip Van 
Winkle Foundation, Co-Chairmen 


_ 


245-5:45 P.M. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
OF THE SOCIETY 


6:00-7:30 P.M. 
ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 
SOCIETY 
Byron Fox, Presidential Address 


“American Social Problems in a 
World Setting: The Role of United 
States Government Spending” 


8:00 P.M. 


Address by Senator Wayne Morse 
(contingent upon adjournment of 
Congress) 


(Wednesday to Friday, August 27- 
29— Joint Sessions with the 
American Sociological Society) 


For further information, please write 
to: Dr. Saxon Graham, Program 


Chairman, Roswell Park Memo- 
rial Institute, Buffalo 3, New 
York. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE HIsS- 
TORY OF TECHNOLOGY has been 
formed by a group of interested schol- 
ars in an effort to assess the impact of 
technology on society. The group 
will sponsor meetings at which various 
aspects of technological history will 
be investigated. As its first program, 
the Society co-sponsored the meeting 
of the Humanistic-Social Division of 
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the American Society for Engineering 
Education which was held at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, on 
June 16-17. A quarterly journal, 
Technology and Culture, devoted to 
the study of the development of tech- 
nology and its relations with society 
and culture, will be published; the 
first issue is expected in the fall of 
1959. Applications for charter mem- 
bership ($10) in the Society should 
be sent to Professor Melvin Kranz- 
berg, Room 315, Main Building, Case 
Institute of Technology, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 


THE FOURTH WORLD CON- 
GRESS OF SOCIOLOGY will be held 
1959, in Perugia, 


September 8-15, 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Italy. The theme will be Society and 
Sociological Knowledge. Papers are 
peng invited. Write to the Interna- 
tional Sociological Association, Skip- 
per House, 13 Endsleigh Street, Lon- 
don, Great Britain. 


DR. PAULINE V. YOUNG is 
looking for a co-author to complete 
the late Professor Erle F. Young's 
manuscript on the HISTORY OF SO- 
CIAL WELFARE: A BOOK OF 
READINGS. This covers English- 
American Developments from 1360- 
1950. Co-author can set own terms. 
Interested persons please contact Dr. 
Pauline V. Young, Rte. 6, Box 414, 
Modesto, California. 








Ready now... 


REVIEW OF SOCIOLOGY: 


Edited by JOSEPH B. GITTLER, Chairman of the 
Department of Sociology, University of Rochester. 


In this thought-provoking survey, twenty-three experts summarize 
and evaluate the research of the last decade in fourteen fields of soci- 
ology. Each contributor has provided more than a mere enumeration 
of the major articles and books in a given sociological area. This 
compilation offers new insights into the whole field — assembling 
wherever possible the major propositions which may be derived from 
a critical analysis of the research literature on the subject. 

Discussions are on such topics as personality and social structure; 
the urban and rural community; social stratification; the family; racial 
and cultural relations; delinquency and crime; and the sociology of 
education, politics, religion, and art. 


The text provides an indication of the present-day trends and 
needs in sociological research, and a valuable review of the state of 
sociological knowledge. 


1957. 588 pages. $10.50. 


EXPLORATIONS IN ROLE ANALYSIS 
Studies of the School Superintendency Role 


By NEAL GROSS, Harvard University; WARD S, MASON, 
U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare; and ALEX- 
ANDER W. MacEACHERN, The John Tracy Clinic, Los 
Angeles, California. 


A compilation of the analyses of hundreds of interviews, this work 
brings social science theory to bear on important social science prob- 
lems through the study of a single occupation. It also builds a “lan- 
guage” for role analysis that avoids the postulates which have blocked 
systematic role research in the past. 


1957. 379 pages. $8.75. 


Send for examination copies today. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





The mental patient — is his treatment affected 
by his social position? — READ... 


SOCIAL CLASS and MENTAL ILLNESS 


By August B. Hollingshead, Ph.D., and Fredrick C. Redlich, 
M.D.; both of Yale University. 


A unique report based on 10 years 
of investigation into the relationship between social stratification and 
mental illness in the urbanized community of New Haven, Connecticut. 
The authors have found that a rather rigid five-tier class structure exists 
within their community, and that each class exhibits definite types of 
mental illness. Furthermore, each class reacts to the presence of mental 
illness in its members in different ways, and the treatment of psychiatric 
patients within the various classes differs accordingly. 

The book describes in detail: social structure, psychiatric patients in 
treatment, the institutions and psychiatrists who treat them, and how 
social class affects both psychotherapists and patients. It also offers 
recommendations for improving socially determined shortcomings of 
psychiatric practice. 

1958. 442 pages. 


Send for an examination copy. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 




















THE SOCIETY FOR 
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Subscribe to 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Authors are invited to submit manuscripts 


for SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


and for 
THE HELEN L. DEROY AWARD 
of $500 























what are the advantages of membership in the 


society for the study of 
social problems? 


® Association with a group whose special function is to link scientific 
knowledge to concrete social problems. SSSP aims to extend the best in social 
science theory and method to the understanding and the possibilities for con- 
trol of practical social problems. Because it is concerned with the reciprocal 
relations of social science and society, SSSP explores the opportunities for 
social scientists to apply their knowledge to the solution of crucial social 
problems and to the formulation of social policies. 


@ An opportunity for active participation in Special Problems Committees 
with others who have similar training and interests. Any member may join 
any of the Special Problems Committees, which act in specific areas of re- 
search, publication, and interchange of ideas,—or help to form a new Special 
Problems Committee. 


@ Subscription to SOCIAL PROBLEMS, the quarterly journal of the Society, 
and the possibility of participating in the Society’s publication program and 
of contributing to its publications. To date these have included the Journal 
and three published books of readings: (a) Mental Health and Mental Disorder: 
A Sociological Approach, (b) Sexual Behavior in American Society: An Appraisal of 
the First Two Kinsey Reports, and (c) Community Science and Analysis. 


@ Interdisciplinary collaboration with the representatives of a variety of 
social science fields. In addition to its own meetings and its annual joint 
meeting with the American Sociological Society, SSSP meets periodically with 
other societies as well. Moreover, SSSP members include not only sociologists, 
but also psychologists, anthropologists, social workers, and practitioners in 
many professional fields. 


@ An opportunity to join with others in promoting the professional interests 
of students of social problems and applied social scientists, and in giving 
active consideration to questions of professional ethics and academic freedom. 


SSSP is a non-profit educational and scientific society affiliated with the 
American Sociological Society and the International Sociological Association. 
Membership dues of the Society, including subscription to SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS, are $5.00 per year for Active and Associate members; $6.00 for Joint 
members; and $3.00 for Student members. 


For further information concerning SSSP, consult the introductory pages and 
Official Reports in SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


Address | CAROLYN ZELENY, Secretary 
membership | SSSP, Wilson College 
applications to Chambersburg, Penna. 





The Society for the Study of Social Problems 
Announces The Fifth Annual 


Helen L. DeRoy Award of $500 


for research and writing in the field of social problems 


The Society for the Study of Social Problems will present at its ninth 

annual meeting in August, 1959, The Helen L, DeRoy Award of five hun- 
dred dollars to the author or co-authors of the best paper reporting on research 
concerning a vital social problem, such as ethnic prejudice and discrimination, 
iamily disorganization, war and international tensions, curtailment of civil 
liberties, crime and delinquency, problems incident to the impact of mass 
communications on society, industrial conflict, poverty, and physical and mental 
disease. The research may either analyze new data or evaluate previous 
studies. Its purpose should be to test significant hypotheses or to show the 
relevance of such hypotheses to the solution of social problems in some field 
of applied social science, such as medical sociology, social psychiatry, housing, 
penal administration, social work, and industrial sociology. The members 
of the Helen L. DeRoy Award Committee and the closing date will be an- 
nounced later. Authors are urged to submit their manuscripts as soon as 
possible. 
1. Candidates should submit an original double-spaced typed copy and two 
carbon copies of their manuscripts, which should be between 3,000 and 10,000 
words in length, to Erwin O. Smigel, Secretary, Helen L. DeRoy Award Committee, 
Department of Sociology, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


2. Each manuscript will be simultaneously considered for the competition 
and for publication in SOCIAL PROBLEMS, the official journal of the So- 
ciety for the Study of Social Problems, unless the author specifies that he 
does not wish his paper to be considered for such publication. Papers which 
satisfy the standards of the Editorial Staff of SOCIAL PROBLEMS will be 
published in the first issue in which there is available space. Submission of 
the manuscript for consideration by SOCIAL PROBLEMS is not a requirement 
of the competition. It is understood, however, that the winning paper will be 
published in SOCIAL PROBLEMS. Therefore, no author may submit his 
manuscript to another journal until it has been eliminated from the contest 
end returned to him. 

3. Each manuscript will be subjected to a preliminary screening by the 
Committee to determine whether it meets eligibility requirements in regard 
to subject matter, organization, style, methodology, etc. A manuscript which 
does not meet these requirements will be returned to the author within fifteen 
weeks after its receipt by the Committee. 


4. A manuscript will not be considered if any portion of its content has 
already been published in a book or journal. A manuscript which represents 
part of a book in preparation will be eligible providing that the publication 
date is later than November 15, 1959. 


5. Authors should write in simple, forceful English, using technical terms 
only when necessary for precise communication. Footnotes, tables, etc. must 
conform to the specifications given in the Guide for SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Authors in SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 5 (Winter, 1957-58), 285-287. References must be ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order at the end of the paper and must not be placed at the bot- 
tom of the page. 

6. In the event of a tie for first place, the judges may at their discretion 
split the Award into two prizes of $250 each. The judges also reserve the 
right to defer the Award if no suitable manuscript is submitted. Manuscripts 
which have survived the preliminary screening will be returned after the 
announcement of the Award in August, i 
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